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“Books in all their cariety offer the means whereby civiliza- 
tion may be carried triumphanily forward.” 
— Winston 


Bis youth will appreciate the vast wisdom of re 
Mr. Churchill's words only after they have learned to 
like to read. 

To awaken and perpetuate the great pleasure that 
can be gained from a good book is a welcome challenge 
to every educator. 

The Teen Age Book Club was designed to help 
teachers and librarians meet this challenge. It was ig 
planned with the assistance of nationally known edu- 
cators. Its sim is to help lead young people to esteem f 
books as friends, gutes, keys, paths, legacies-—every- 
thing that adds up to a good and decent world. BR 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 

Fach month, the T-A-B CLUB Selection Com- i 
mittee, headed by Max J. Herzberg, Past President of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, Past Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, offers titles that will appeal to the reluctant 
reader and the fair reader as well as the good reader of 
junior and senior high school age. 

There are two different sets of books offered each 
month: Junior T-A-B CLUB list, Senior T-A-B CLUB 
list. Thus, this educationally sound program guarantees 
increased book excitement and broadened reading vistas 
for all growing-up ages. 

MORE THAN BOOKS 

This planned reading program offers much more than 
a collection of good books: it gives students experience 
in handling organizational details--students run their 
own T-A-B CLUBS and have fun doing it. Teachers 
merely introduce the project. It brings a variety of 
books to students regularly —every month they read 
about and discuss a new list of titles. 

It inspires young people to want a collection of books 
of their very own in their own home. And, above all, it 
enables them to build this collection at a price they can 
afford-—each book costs only a quarter—£5¢. In addi- 
tion, there is the incentive of a free book dividend for 
every four books purchased. 

Yes, the TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB will help you 
make your students like to read—with very little effort 
on your part. 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East | 2th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


. Please send materials to try out (check one) 


today, will bring you materials to j 
try for yourself the Teen Age Book ond free T-A-B Club book. 


Club, a free sample book, and com- M, 
plete information Miss/Mre 
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5S Additions 


SCOTT, FORESMAN’S 
SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 


David Copperfield 


Adapted by Gertrude Moderow 
(Sth-grade difficulty) 


The Last of the Mohicans 


Adapted by Verne B. Brown 
(4th-grade difficulty) 


Eight Treasured Stories 


Adapted by Sandrus, Moderow, and Noves 
(4th-grade difficulty) 


A Christmas Carol 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Rip Van Winkle 

Ulysses and the Cyclops 

The Necklace 

The Golden Touch 

The Jumping Frog 

The Lady or the Tiger 


SCOTT, 

FORESMAN Other books in the series: 
AND MOBY DICK 
COMPANY LORNA DOONE 


TOM SAWYER 
Chicago!! Atlanta3 Dalles! TREASURE ISLAND 
Pasadena? SanFrancisco5 New York 10 WHEN WASHINGTON DANCED 
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“Graham Greene: Pioneer Novelist”’ 
describes, expounds, evaluates books 
which have been rather popular here as 
well as at home in England. NEVILLE 
BRAYBROOKE, magazine editor, Greene's 
fellow-Englishman and fellow-Catholic, 
is particularly qualified to write about 
him. 


The editor knew that MARIAN Zotr- 
LINGER had conducted a seminar in 
which many teachers suddenly thrust 
into teaching ‘‘core’’ courses had en- 
rolled. So he asked her to tell how one 
manages a unit. In “Five Units and How 
They Grew” she makes that clear with- 
out lapsing into abstract exposition. 


In “Release: A Human Relations Ap- 
proach to Writing’ Davip MALLERY 
shows how a sympathetic, creative teach- 
er tapped the real motives of his stu- 
dents. His method cannot be borrowed 
whole, but it is inspiring and to a con- 
siderable extent imitable—-by sympa- 
thetic, creative teachers. Be sure that is 
not just a scheme to motivate composi- 
tion. To play upon students’ deep feel- 
ings in that way would be contemptible. 


Literature certainly gains through cor- 
relation with other fine arts, but most 
of us lack the materials for it. Mrs. 
BLANCHE R. Brown's “Correlation of 
English and Graphic Art’? may seem at 
first glance useful only to New Yorkers, 
but the reader will find that some of the 
material Mrs. Brown describes may be 
borrowed. Keep your eye on the trend 
this represents 


Una Devt herself sufficiently ex- 
plains her list of “Books for Severely Re- 


The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


tarded Junior High School Readers.’ 
She has not been able to try out all these 
titles and says she “offers the list for 
criticism, suggestions, and supplementa- 
tion.”’ The editor doubts the usability of 
some of these books—at least above 
Grade VIl-—-and suggests the examina- 
tion of copies in an elementary-school or 
public library. And please report results 
of actual! use. 

LreBER ANKER writes energetically, as 
most of our readers remember. Her ac- 
count of “‘ America in the Classroom”’ de- 
scribes dynamic teaching. 


The first paper in the ‘Round Table”’ 
touches the urgent problem of the rela- 
tion of English to instruction in other 
subjects. You will do well to keep Mr. 
Greene’s solution in mind as you encoun- 
ter agitation for a core curriculum. And 
you will encounter such articles, because 
advocates of the core curriculum idea are 
becoming more and more numerous. 


Is the sentence “I should not like for 
Jim to overhear us” correct? Perhaps you 
can answer the question after you read 
the “Current English Forum” on pages 
45&-59. The Larrabee article in the 
“Round Table’ also gives worth-while 
usage facts. 

Note the group of volumes of criti- 
cism with which the Nonfiction section of 
Books’”’ begins. 

The reader will now find ‘Reprints’ 
under the various subheads of “New 
Books” as well as under “Teaching Ma- 
terials.” 

Reviews of new books for adolescents 
will appear in each issue, beginning in 
January. 
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* ANNOUNCING 
1950 PUBLICATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 


THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 
Reading-Literature Texts for Grades 9-12 


EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS, Grode 9 
EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS, Grade 10 
LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS, Grades II or 12 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, Grades II or 12 


Consider These Outstanding Features: 


@ Literary content with high pupil interest. 

@ A continuous program for developing and maintaining reading skills. 

@ Unique inclusion of American, Canadian, Latin American, English and 
Continental literature in the | ith and 12th grade books. 


Also available in this series 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY, Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE, Grade 8 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 San Francisco 5 New York 3 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Reom Use. 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


ENGLISH 
CATALOG 


Especially valuable for ‘out of print’ 
Titles and Text Book Bargains for Class 


80 Pages — 5,000 Titles —All Publishers 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


We publuh ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
indexed for writers of today, 1948, Price 
$2.00, by J. Forest Craig, The Ohio State 


University. Examination copy free on re- WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 


the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Ediiion, the ‘Supreme Authority," aod 
is characterized by the same outstanding - 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending oo style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 

lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Long's COLLEGE BOOK Company 
DEPT. E COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on : 
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Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 
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Unusual books of interest to English students 


A fascinating study of one of the most controversial 
literary figures of our time 


THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT 


by Helen Gardner 
Fellow of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford 


The most percipient and readable examination of Mr. Eliot’s mature poetry. Miss 
Gardner’s lucid analysis is remarkable for its unpretentious but solid understanding, 
its wit and its abundant choice of quotations. $3.00 


13 short stories by one of the masters of the art 


A TABLE NEAR THE BAND 
by A. A. Milne 


“Pleasant examples of the way in which a mature, accomplished writer can take an 
incident .. . add a small cast of characters . . . season with just the proper touch of 
irony and then whip it all up into a nice froth that will go down with ease.” Saturday 
Review of Literature. $3.00 


New poems by an outstanding young melodist 


BOW DOWN IN JERICHO 


by Byron Herbert Reece 


Biblical ballads, ballads of the American Southeast, lyrics and sonnets—the author 
of The Ballad of the Bones and Better a Dinner of Herbs at his magnificent best. $2.75 


The biography of a colorful eighteenth century genius 


THE ROMANTIC ROGUE 


The Singular Life and Adventures of Rudolph Erich Raspe, 
Creator of Baron Munchausen 
by Jobn Carswell 


A portrait of as bold a rascal as ever hornswoggled a nobleman or a pretty girl. With 
polished skill and scholarship John Carswell has done a charming portrait of this gifted 
dilettante whose exploits were even more fascinating than those of his famous literary 
brainchild. Illustrated with photographs. $4.00 


A novel of a Puritan as unorthodox as he was great 


| SEEK A CITY 
by Gilbert Rees 


A fascinating novel about Roger Williams, the paradoxical 17th century leader who 
founded the city of Providence, befriended the Indians and had ideas “dangerous” 
enough to frighten the tight-lipped elders of Boston. A Story Press Book. $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
The un Edition for Every Fehool Neod 


G 4 These Dictionaries carry on the Winston tradition of a clear, simpli- 
$ogical fied and easily understood definition for every entry. 


Selection | FOR SCHOOLS 


1950 Edition—for intermediate and junior high school pu One 
fro m word list, including 46,000 terms defined. - 


ADVANCED EDITION 


For both junior and senior high school students and teachers desk 
use. 100,000 terms defined. 


COLLEGE EDITION 
“py” “di For colleges, high schools and teachers desk use. 100,000 terms defined. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Atlanta 3, CHICAGO 6, Dallas 1, Los Angeles 15 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


BY NEGRO AUTHORS 


A new anthology of Negro writings 
Compiled by HERMAN DREER 
a 


Arranged for use as a basal or supplementary textbook in Amer- 
ican literature for high schools and junior colleges. Selections 
represent the best prose and poetry of known and obscure 
Negro writers of the past and present. Excellent study helps. 


Please send for descriptive circular 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 
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At last! New, Different and Better! 


YOUR ENGLISH HELPER 


By ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


A HANDBOOK of grammar, composition and speech 
A REFERENCE to literature 


A GUIDE to vocabulary-building, reading and research 


HELPS teachers as well as students; full of devices, ideas and inspirations. 
SPELLS things out but provides extra challenges for the student. 
CHARTS self-helps in studying and in personality-building. 

GUIDES the student to read critically, to write effectively (step by step through 
sundry projects) and (fo get things done on his own power. 


SOOTHES budgets: Paper-covered, 3-hole-punched HELPERS fit into students’ own 
binders! 


Request an approval copy, returnable without obligation 


READINGS FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


Edited by M. DAVID HOFFMAN, Ph.D. 


THIS outstanding collection deals with the most important problems of our times. 
Strikingly illustrated, it tells the most dramatic story of the century, arouses 
interest in modern achievements and widens horizons to include current responsi- 
bilities. Among the selections are the following: 


Mopern Arms AND Free MEN Vannevar Bush 

Set Your Ciock at U235 Norman Corwin 
Mopern Man Is Norman Cousins 
Tue Rear Prosiem Is in THE HEARTS OF MEN Albert Einstein 

Tue THat Feit on AMERICA Hermann Hagedorn 
DAWN OVER ZERO William Laurence 
Scrence AND Man’s Fate David E. Lilienthal 


and the UN Universat DecLaraTion OF Human RicHuts 


Request an approval copy, returnable without obligation 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY . 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, NY. 


i 
UPLIFTS: The examples and exercises instill idealism 
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~" A Sensible Departure 
from the Traditional 


by PHILIP MARSH, Associate Professor of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Covers every phase of grammar, ae 


© Excises verbiage 


© States rules and definitions in plain English 
® Simplifies teaching for practical teachers 


Specially designed for high school, but so simple that it can 
be used effectively in upper elementary grades. 


Just 112 pages — Big type and big pages. Cloth, $1.32; Paper, 68c 


THE STECK COMPANY Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 


EATON-PALMER 
WORKBOOK IN BASIC 
SPELLING 


By HAROLD T. EATON, A.M. 
Head of the Department 


High School, Brockton, Mass. 


This new workbook in spelling is de- 
signed for the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth 
grades. It features the basic list of 500 
words that cause the most difficulty with 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grade students. It 
is class tested and the result of a long study 
of spelling problems. It classifies these 
words into the fundamental spelling groups, 
gives the rules that apply and the special 
exceptions. The workbook contains plenty 
of drill, a personal error spelling list, and 
accomplishment tests. Its use will eliminate 
most if not all of the common spelling 
errors. 


List price: 40 cents 
Send for a sample copy today. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atientic Ave. Bosten 10, Mass. 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


PROSE AND POETRY 
OF ENGLAND 
12 
PROSE AND POETRY 
OF AMERICA 
N 
PROSE AND POETRY 
FOR APPRECIATION 
10 
PROSE AND POETRY 
FOR ENJOYMENT 
9 


Write for descriptive folders. 


a Syracuse, N. Y. 
< 
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WHY DO YOU 


HAVE A PROGRAM OF 


OUTSIDE READING? 


Is your objective the teaching of writ- 
~ ten composition? Certainly not. Then 
do not use written book reports, which 
most students hate. 


Is your objective the teaching of oral 
composition? Certainly not. Then do 
not use oral reports, which some stu- 
dents like to give, but most classes 
find boring to listen to. 


Is your objective to develop skill in 
reading? It certainly ts. Then do use 
brief, fair quizzes, couched in the 
language of the books covered. Stu- 
dents like them and are stimulated to 
do more and more reading. Use 


JONES 
BOOK-A-DAY 
TESTS 


Each test takes three minutes or less 
of a student’s time, half a minute of 
the teacher’s. Each test has its own 
key. There are no codes. 


Wide range of titles for individual in- 
terests, 2700 different books covered. 
Biography, travel, fiction, drama. 


For complete list and four samples, send 
a quarter, which wall be credited 
against your first order for 
100 or more tests. 


BOX 41 «+ HILL CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


ComPARATIVE 
Cassics 


Two books for the price of one 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 
parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman = $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 


Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other Tragedies— 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular E 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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POE 
HAWTHORNE 
HARTE 
CRANE 
LONDON 

©. HENRY 


DREISER 
CATHER 
ANDERSON 
HEMINGWAY 
BENET 
STEINBECK 
FAULKNER 
PORTER 
SAROYAN 


CONRAD 
KIPLING 
DOYLE 
SAKI 
GALSWORTHY 
WELLS 
MANSFIELD 
MAUGHAM 
DAUDET 


DE MAUPASSANT 
CHEKOV 

ZWEIG 

PRADO 


GREAT 
SHORT 
STORIES 


HARCOURT, BRACE ano CO. « New York 17 © Chicago | 


A new collection for high schools 
Selected and edited by a 
Top-notch short-story writer, 


WILBUR SCHRAMM 


--29 engrossing short stories, most of them 
new to high school texts, showing the 
growth of this important literary form... 
in America, in Great Britain, in continen- 
tal Europe; 


—Ranging through every mood and type, from 
high adventure stream-of-consciousness, 
from humor to pathos; 


—Each story preceded by biographical and criti- 
cal notes, and followed by provocative discus- 
sion questions. 


Wilbur Schramm begins his 50-page 
introduction by showing the student 
exactly how he went about writing 
“Windwagon Smith.” With this anal- 
ysis as a point of departure, he discus- 
ses what to look for in the reading of 
short stories. 


List price: $1.72, usual school discounts. Write 
for an examination copy, and for information 
about other “types” books: short stories, novels, 
plays, poems, biographies, essays. 
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Volume XX XIX 


Graham Greene: A Pioneer Novelist’ 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE’ 


© ye that stand upon the brink, 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


OCTOBER 1950 


Whom I so near me through the chink 
With wonder see: What faces there, 
Whose feet, whose bodies, do ye wear? 
I my companions see 
In you, another me. 
They seeméd others, but are we; 
Our second selves those shadows be. 


I 


Is THE work of Graham Green no sharp 
divisions can be drawn between his nov- 
els, entertainments, and travel books. 
Throughout them all, in some form or 
other, runs the theme of pursuit. In his 
first novel, The Man Within (1929), the 
predicament is stated in clear-cut terms: 
‘“A sense of overwhelming desolation 
passed over him, a wonder whether he 
would ever know peace from pur- 
suit... .”” Andrews has betrayed his fel- 
low-smugglers to the excisemen; he shel- 
ters in a girl’s house, and she persuades 
him to turn king’s evidence; he does so— 


* An article secured through the English Associa- 
tion (British) in exchange for a paper on Ezra Pound 
by Robert Hume, of the University of Nevada, sent 
by the National Council of Teachers of English for 
publication in the British magazine English. 

* Editor of the British literary quarterly The 
Wind and the Rain. 


THOMAS TRAHERNE 


parily because he is in love with her and 
partly because he wishes to assert his 
own authority. For his loyalties are 
divided. His life has been a series of al- 
ternations between his higher and lower 
natures, between his spirit and the flesh. 
In the words of Sir Thomas Browne: 
‘““There’s another man within me that’s 
angry with me’’; and it is this duality in 
man’s nature with which Greene is pri- 
marily concerned. For him the pursuit is 
always on: it is both down the arches of 
the years as well as down the labyrin- 
thine ways of each man’s mind. He is 
essentially what may be described as a 
“pioneer novelist.” 

A pioneer novelist is an author who 
gives the reader a newer and deeper 
understanding of reality; his aim is not 
so much “‘to present a slice of life’ as to 
present the reader with a fresher and 
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profounder awareness of the possibilities 
of life. Dostoevski was one such novelist, 
Melville another. It is Greene’s misfor- 
tune that he has been dubbed by the 
press a Catholic novelist, snce by the 
same principle one might describe Robin- 
son Crusoe as a Nonconformist novel and 
Sterne as an Anglican novelist; nothing 
could be less appropriate. Graham 
Greene is a novelist; he is also a Roman 
Catholic, and what matters ultimately is 
whether his books are works of art or 
not. Considerations of race and creed are 
beside the point, just as they are beside 
the point when one comes to evaluate 
Crime and Punishment and Moby-Dick. 
This is not to imply that Greene's con- 
version to the Catholic church has not 
affected his work, because it is obvious 
that it has; but in his later work his con- 
version has become as integrated a part 
of his general experience as were the four 
years which he spent on the staff of The 
Times. Catholicism is not a creed, but a 
way of life; and it is in such terms 
(though not always successfully) that he 
has attempted to interpret it in his books. 

After The Man Within, there followed 
The Name of Action (1930) and Rumour 
at Nightfall (1931), both of which were 
subsequently suppressed by the author. 
Taken together, these first three novels 
are all in the tradition of the historical 
adventure story: ‘European Westerns,” 
one might call them. They are wordy 
and, for the most part, undistinguished. 
It was not until Stamboul Train (1932) 
that Greene came into his own as a 
writer. The years of his apprenticeship 
were over; excursions into the past were 
set aside: he would write of the con- 
temporary scene in future. 


I] 
Stamboul Train ‘“‘was written hur- 
riedly because one desperately 
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wanted the money.” Ostensibly the 
book is a thriller, but there are passages 
which raise it to a level of another kind: 
as one reads on, one becomes aware that 
the book is an allegory presented in the 
form of a thriller, a study of compassion 
when it becomes corrupted and is trans- 
formed into self-pity. 

Watching [Coral Musker] dance upon the 
stage, or stand in a lit street outside a stage 
door, [Myatt] would have regarded her only as 
game for the senses, but helpless and sick under 
the dim unsteady lamp of the corridor, her body 
shaken by the speed of the train, she woke a 
painful pity. She had not complained of the 
cold; she had commented on it as a kind of nec- 
essary evil, and in a flash of insight he became 
aware of the innumerable necessary evils of 
which life for her was made up. 


This scene bears contrasting with a 
similar scene that occurs in Greene's 
trave’ book, Journey without Maps 
(1936): 

... the girl in the Queen’s Bar. I met her weep- 
ing across Leicester Square when the leaves had 
dropped and made the pavements slippery, she 
went into the vestibule of the Empire Cinema 
and verged violently away again (that wouldn’t 
do), settled at last on a high chair in the Queen’s 
Bar, made up her face, had a gin and tonic; I 
hadn’t the nerve to say anything and find out 
the details. Besides, it’s always happening all 
the time everywhere. You don’t weep unless 
you've been happy first; tears always mean 
something enviable. 

In the first scene Greene is writing as a 
novelist; he is expounding the reaction 
of a certain character to a certain event. 
In the second scene he is writing as him- 
self; he is recording his own reaction toa 
certain incident and at the same time 
giving the reader not only a glimpse of 
his own philosophy of life but also of the 
kind of raw material which a novelist 
stores. In both cases it is the inner con- 
flict with which the author is concerned. 
For the two scenes are but reflections of 
the struggles which go on endlessly in 
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GRAHAM GREENE: 


every heart and mind—reflections of 
those shadows which Traherne chris- 
tened ‘“‘our second selves.”’ Indeed, apro- 
pos of Greene’s exposure of the vice 
of pity as the corrupt parody of love, 
W. H. Auden has observed that “we like 
reading [his] thrillers because each of us 
is a creature at war with himself,” going 
on to add that man is often a self-decep- 
tive creature who thinks he is feeling one 
thing or acting from one motive when 
his real feeling and motive are different. 
This is the point about Myatt in Stam- 
boul Train. To him, Coral Musker is a 
dancing girl who is‘ game for the senses”’: 
what sorrow he feels for her is motivated 
by purely selfish ends. He feels ill at ease 
at being forced to contemplate her sordid 
existence. Unlike the observer (i.e., 
Greene) of “the girl in the Queen’s Bar,” 
there is nothing enviable about Myatt’s 
sorrow: his tears are crocodile tears. 

In a later book, The Ministry of Fear 
(1943), one finds a fusion taking place 
between the two attitudes: the implied 
judgement becomes an integral part of the 
writing; the novelist and the journalist 
become one and the same person. Arthur 
Rowe kills his wife because she is suffer- 
ing from an incurable disease. Acciden- 
tally he becomes involved with a ring 
of enemy agents, and it is when he comes 
face to face with Hilfe, the Fascist spy, 
that he realizes that ‘‘it was her endur- 
ance and her patience which he found 
most unbearable’; that “he was trying 
to escape his own pain, not hers’; that, 
in pitying her, he had looked down upon 
her. It was the doctrine of the superman, 
and, like the Fascist Hilfe, he was also 
a murderer: society might call it mercy- 
killing, but, for all that, it was murder 
caused by self-pity. He had abused the 
virtue of compassion. 

3See The Wind and the Rain (summer, 1949), 
p. 53. 
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Now it is precisely this added psycho- 
logical penetration of situations which 
differentiates Greene’s work from that of 
most of his contemporaries, giving it an- 
other dimension. For instance, in J?’s a 
Baitlefield (1934) outwardly the conflict 
would seem one between authority and 
anarchy. Conrad Drover, the brother 
of a Communist bus-driver, shoots a 
policeman during a political riot; he is 
sentenced to death, and the greater part 
of the book is concerned with whether 
the Home Secretary will grant him a 
reprieve or not. The fact that, in the end, 
such a reprieve is granted is really be- 
side the point, because what Greene is 
out to show is how in the England of the 
thirties there was a continuous battle 
taking place; everywhere there existed 
pockets of resistance, but nowhere was 
there any united action. At the time of 
the book’s original publication, the epi- 
graph from Kingslake which prefaced it 


had a specially topical note: “To the 
bare eyesight of men, the battlefield had 
no entirety, no length, no breadth, no 
depth, no size, no shape... . Each sepa- 
rate gathering of English soldiery went 
on fighting its own little battle in happy 
and advantageous ignorance of the gen- 


eral state of the action....” Signs of 
the battle might be apparent here and 
there to the casual observer, but the real 
battle lay with ‘‘the man within”; lay 
with the conscience of each of the many 
participants in the battle which, ana- 
lyzed, as Greene attempted to analyze it, 
was a battle between material and spir- 
itual values. In the seemingly chaotic 
picture which the book portrays, one is 
reminded of Newman’s comment which 
Greene has quoted elsewhere: “... if 
there be a God, since there is a God, the 
human race is implicated in some terrible 
aboriginal calamity.’’ On the surface in 
It's a Battlefield, everything appears 
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chance. (English soldiery was“ very often 
in ignorance of the fact that any great 
conflict was raging.”’) For example, here 
is Mrs. Drover’s petition being dis- 
cussed : 


“Ah, but you can’t tell. Once in fifty times it 
has an effect. The Minister picks up the papers 
and sees a name he knows. [It may be only the 
name and not the man at all, but it makes him 
look again and think a bit. Or he’s just spoken 
to a big meeting and been cheered, and then he 
feels democratic and that the people know best. 
Or he’s had a good dinner. Perhaps he’s drunk 
too much. Perhaps he’s the one minister in 
twenty years who drinks too much. But it makes 
the difference. You can’t tell. You’ve got to 
try. None of us knows what motives they may 
have for hanging Drover or for reprieving him 
Politics and religion are all mixed up in it.” 


Yet behind the chance there is a design: 
that is the paradox of life for any Chris- 
tian, and it is the paradox of Greene's 
novels. The issues at stake in the case of 
Drover are not simple; they are not issues 
which can be decided purely by legisla- 
tion, for even legislation at times is falli- 
ble (Perhaps he’s drunk too much’), 
Greene is developing in his own particu- 
larly personal way what Conrad had 
already stated in his novel The Secret 
Agent: 


He no longer considered it eminently desir- 
able all round to establish publicly the identity 
of the man who had blown himself up that 
morning with such horrible completeness. But 
he was not certain what view the department 
would take. A department is to those it employs 
a complex personality with ideas and fads of its 
own. It depends on the loyal devotion of its 
servants, and the devoted loyalty of trusted 
servants is associated with a certain amount of 
affectionate contempt, which keeps it sweet, as 
it were. Likewise no department appears 
perfectly wise to the intimacy of its workers. A 
department does not know so much as some of 
its servants. Being a dispassionate organism, it 
can never be perfectly informed. It would not 
be good for its efficiency to know too much. 
Chief Inspector Heat got out of the train in a 
state of thoughtfulness entirely untainted with 
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disloyalty, but not quite free of that jealous mis- 
trust which so often springs on the ground of 
perfect devotion, whether to women or to in- 
stitutions. 


Conrad’s matter for his story, like that 
of Greene’s in /t’s a Battlefield and A Gun 
for Sale (1936), is that of a thriller— 
murder, suicide, hidden bombs, terrorist 
conclaves, and embassy machinations. 
Yer there is this difference between Con- 
rad and Greene. The strength of Con- 
rad’s work lies largely in the interplay 
of contrasting psychological motives 
and, to a lesser extent, of contrasting 
moral perspectives; of setting one man’s 
ideas and thoughts at odds with those of 
another. No real attempt is made to 
resolve these conflicts, but merely to 
state them; to make the reader fully 
aware of the complexity of the situation. 
With Greene, in his work of the last 
twelve years, the process is carried a 
stage further. In terms of eternity he 
attempts to resolve the conflicts which 
are set up within his characters; to show 
the significance of their complexity in a 
universal design. Pursuit becomes a way 
to salvation. 


Brighton Rock (1938), The Power and 
the Glory (1940), and The Heart of the 
Matler (1948) are Greene's three major 
achievements: his other books, by com- 
parison, are mere stepping-stones. Yet 
Brighton Rock cannot be accounted a 
complete success: in its treatment of the 
boy gangster and his girl it is too cine- 
matic to be fully convincing, too much 
a case “‘of the romantic gunman and his 
moll.’’ On the other hand, there are pas- 
sages of great power in the book, and it 
may be worth pausing to examine one of 
these in detail. It is a scene in which 
Pinkie, the boy gangster, is fleeing from 
his pursuers: 
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He heard a whisper, looked sharply round 
and thrust the paper back. In an alley between 
two shops, an old woman sat upon the ground: 
he could just see the rotting and discoloured 
face: it was like the sight of damnation. Then 
he heard the whisper: “Blessed art thou among 
women,” saw the grey fingers fumbling at the 
beads. This was not one of the damned: he 
watched with horrified fascination: this was one 
of the saved. 

If one allows for the starkness of the 
writing, for the somewhat clichéd phrase, 
“horrified fascination,” one must admit 
that, so far as English literature is con- 
cerned, this is writing in a new genre. 
For Pinkie’s attitude to the old woman 
is neither wholly scornful nor wholly 
cynical: instead, it is the typical attitude 
of a lapsed Catholic who is aware that 
he is letting salvation slip through his 
fingers—and by his own choosing. In the 
extract quoted, neither Pinkie in his 
thoughts on life and death nor Greene in 
his portrayal of Pinkie falls a victim to 
the doctrine of predestination. The 
reader is merely made a witness of a di- 
lemma which is common to a lapsed 
Catholic. Further, it is a feeling which 
evokes in the reader’s heart a quite dif- 
ferent response from that which Greene 
evoked two years earlier in A Gun for 
Sale. Take, for example, this passage in 
the latter book, where Mather has cor- 
nered Raven: it is the end of the chase: 

Mather watched them with an odd sense of 
shame, as if he were.a spy. The thin limping 
shadow became a human being who knew the 
girl he loved. ‘There was a kind of relationship 
between them. He thought: How many years 
will he get for that robbery? He wanted no 
longer to shoot. He thought: poor devil, he 
must be pretty driven by now, he’s probably 
looking for a place to sit down in.... 

Here again the reader is a witness, but a 
witness of an essentially human rather 
than spiritual conflict: no religious di- 
lemma is implied, although there are 
several similarities in character between 


Raven and Pinkie. For Raven is, as it 
were, a first draft for Pinkie, who, in turn 
(it would seem), was Greene's first draft 
for the later Scobie. Yet, whereas Raven 
is merely a killer hired by armament 
manufacturers, Pinkie is his own em- 
ployer; his allegiance is to none save 
himself. Therefore, when he murders, 
when he plans to blind with vitriol the 
girl who has followed him through thick 
and thin, he is making a choice of his 
own free will. It is as if he deliberately 
chooses damnation. Of course, Greene 
makes no such direct judgement on 
Pinkie, although it is a weakness of the 
book that there is a tendency for him to 
allow the characters to become arche- 
types of good and evil, right and wrong. 
If Pinkie and his girl Rose stand for good 
and evil, Ida, the cockney down from 
London, and her friend the detective 
stand for right and wrong: one feels that 
they are untroubled by sin, being inter- 
ested only in ‘“‘the straight deal’ and 
justice. They stand for law and order— 
that law and order of which the police 
are custodians. On the other hand, 
Pinkie and Rose see their actions as lead- 
ing to either heaven or hell, salvation or 
damnation: they know that, even if they 
escape the police, they cannot escape 
God. As Pinkie says, ‘Credo in unum 
Satanum”’; and both he and Rose have 
an awareness of sin which neither Ida 
nor her friend the detective knows. As 
Greene has said elsewhere, one might 
say of Pinkie and Rose that hell lay 
about them in their infancy. This divi- 
sion appears inevitable in the construc- 
tion of the plot, but its inevitability 
leads to a certain falsification in the 
book as a work of art:* it makes for a 
form of Catholic discrimination amongst 
the various characters. The result is 

«See Helen Gardner’s study of Frangois Mauriac 
in Penguin, New Writing, No. 31 (1947). 
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that, despite finely contrived scenes, 
something of a partisan spirit is apparent 
in the novel; and with this religious par- 
tisanship goes an element of priggish- 
ness. Both these temptations Greene 
resisted in The Power and the Glory and 
The Heart of the Matter. 

On the eve of the second World War, 
Greene published his second travel book, 
The Lawless Roads: it both looks back to 
Brighton Rock and anticipates The Power 
and the Glory. It can be read as a novel- 
ist’s notebook. In it there is a passage 
which recalls Pinkie being pursued, be- 
cause the style in which it is written is 
identical, it is merely a variation in 
technique: 

The fanged mestizo slipped away—reading 
out the President’s message—all the blarney 
and the evil will of Mexican townsmen, the 
decaying church, the vultures, the rubble in 
Villahermosa, “‘we die like dogs”; all that was 
left was an old man on the edge of starvation 
living in a hut with the rats, welcoming the 
Strangers without a word of payment, gossiping 
gently in the dark—TI felt myself back with the 
population of heaven. 

“This was one of the saved”; ‘TI felt my- 
self back with the population of heaven.” 
Direct statements like these—the first 
from a novel, the second from a travel 
book---seldom succeed in fiction, al- 
though Greene is a writer who con- 
stantly transposes sentiments and com- 
ments expressed in his autobiographical 
work to his fiction. It is a habit fraught 
with dangers for the novelist, but a 
method for which Greene has fashioned 
his own simple technique. It is the 
adaptation of the dramatic soliloquy to 
the confines of the novel: in the process, 
histrionics are abandoned, so that one 
has the impression not of somebody de- 
claiming his thoughts to the world at 
large but of somebody whispering his 
inmost doubts and conflicts to one by 
telephone.’ The manner is well suited to 


an author whose characters are con- 
tinually being pulled back by the twitch 
of conscience. But to hark back to The 
Lawless Roads: 


“Oh,” he said, “he was just what we calla 
whisky priest.” He, Garrido, had taken one of 
his sons to be baptized, but the priest was drunk 
and would insist on naming him Brigitta. He 
was little loss, poor man, a kind of Padre Rey; 
but who can judge what terror and hardship 
and isolation may have excused him in the eves 
of God? 


Herein is to be found the gist of The 
Power and the Glory: it is a study of a 
whisky priest. In Mexico during a period 
of persecution, one priest remains; he is 
a coward, sodden with drink, the father 
of an illegitimate daughter. But, for all 
that, he remains a priest, ministering to 
the needs of his flock. As he lies in his cell 
on the last morning of his life, he thinks 
back over his wasted vocation; shortly 
he will be executed: 

Tears streamed down his face: he was not at 
the moment afraid of damnation—even the 
fear of pain was in the background. He felt only 
an immense disappointment because he had to 
go to God empty-handed, with nothing done at 
all. It seemed to him, at that moment, that it 
would have been quite easy to have been a 
saint. He felt like someone who has missed 
happiness by seconds at an appointed place. 
He knew now that at the end there was only 
one thing that counted—to be a saint. 


One is reminded of the last sentence in 
Léon Bloy’s novel La Femme pauvre: 
“she knew at the end there was only 


5 Asmallaside on Greene as a dramatic critic may 
be apt here. On and off, Greene has been writing 
theatre criticism for the last twenty years. In 1942 
he published a short study of British Dramatists, and 
in his comments upon the Elizabethan drama he 
stated that he believed Marlowe's achievement was 
greatly overrated. One suspects that this censure is 
somewhat conditioned by the fact that Marlowe’s 
plays lack spiritual depth: the motive of an inner 
conflict is scarcely ever made apparent. The Tragical 
History of Dr. Faustus is largely a play of lost oppor- 
tunities, saved from oblivion by one or two peak 


moments 
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one unhappiness, and that is—NoT To 
BE ONE OF THE SAINTS.”’ Indeed, Greene’s 
recent works bear many similarities to 
those of Francois Mauriac and George 
Bernanos; but, whereas their works 
right from the beginning have been con- 
cerned with presenting the Catholic 
point of view in situations as they affect 
Catholics, this narrowing-down to spe- 
cifically Catholic situations is a late 
development in Greene. Again the phrase 
“Catholic situations” must be used ad- 
visedly. In The Power and the Glory the 
conflict of the priest and his flock with 
the police lieutenant and the supporters 
of secularism is the age-long conflict be- 
tween church and state: in fact, together 
with the inner conflict set up within the 
priest’s mind, it transcends any narrow 
or specifically Cathol’c issue, for the real 
issue at stake (religious independence 
versus totalitarian deominance) has a 
universal meaning. As Walter Allen 


noted during the second World War, the 
book mirrors man’s universal struggle, 
“which today [1943-44] is being waged 
conspicuously by clergymen and school 
teachers in Norway against the Gestapo, 
by the Jews of Warsaw, by Greek gue- 
rillas and French saboteurs.’’® This is the 


crucial factor. The vision behind the 
book is much wider and deeper than that 
of Brighton Rock because both good and 
evil are seen commingled in the central 
character: the priest is, first and fore- 
most, not a vehicle used by the author 
for expressing a rigid set of ideas but a 
man of flesh and blood—-with all those 
weaknesses which flesh and blood are 
heir to. So it is that to follow his last few 
haunted hours is to undergo a living ex- 
perience, to have a profounder awareness 
of the possibilities of life. 


*See Writers of Today, ed. Denys Val Baker, 
p. 27. 
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A similar experience attends the 
reader of The Heart of the Matter. His 
study of Scobie (the book’s central char- 
acter) is a study of duality; a study of 
the ties of God and the ties of Caesar; 
the pull of religion and the pull of the 
heart; the battle between mercy and jus- 
tice, compassion and_ self-pity. For 
Scobie, the deputy commissioner, take 
him for all in all, is a decent enough sort 
of chap of fifty. He loves his wife, but she 
is not essential to him. When he is passed 
over for promotion, he knows that her 
feelings have suffered the sharper slight, 
so that he is doubly glad when he finds a 
local Syrian willing to lend him two 
hundred pounds: it means that Louise 
can go to South Africa for a much needed 
holiday. Whilst she is away, he falls in 
love with a young widow of nineteen who 
is brought to his colony as the survivor 
of a torpedoed boat. More out of pity 
than passion, he makes her his mistress; 
then, unexpectedly, his wife returns. 
She asks him to go to communion with 
her, and, as a Catholic, he knows that, 
whilst he remains too weak to break with 
Helen, he cannot do so without com- 
mitting mortal sin. Again out of pity 
rather than love, he communicates to 
please Louise. Then despair sets in, and, 
rather than break Louise’s heart with 
the truth, he methodicaliy plans his own 
suicide. Yet, like the whisky priest’s 
death, in no sense does Scobie’s suicide 
invalidate either the faith of Catholicism 
or the goodness of God. That is made 
quite clear in the book’s closing chapter, 
which acts as an epilogue (and to which 
reference will be made shortly in this 
essay). Indeed, if Scobie’s suicide does 
one thing, it both enforces the mystery of 
faith and the inscrutability of God’s 
mind; it shows how behind the enormous 
conflict which life¥offers on so many 


levels there is a unified design; how God 
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by his omnipotence can write straight 
with crooked lines. 

Now these past statements, which, set 
down like this, may appear bald and 
dogmatic, have become so integrated in 
Greene’s recent writing that they have 
been grasped by many critics who do 
not hold Greene’s religious beliefs: in- 
deed, it is but an indication of his power 
as a pioneer novelist that he is able to 
make those who do not share his religious 
views accept their validity within a given 
situation, whilst in no way inclining 
them to believe that they have been 
made the victims of “Papist propagan- 
da.’’? This is largely so because, when it 
comes to the crucial point, he refrains 
from passing any dogmatic judgement. 
Scobie may or may not have been 
saved:* that is not the author’s concern, 
because the author’s concern has been 
to tell his story. As the book closes, Mrs. 
Scobie turns to Father Rank to ask if it 
is worth praying, if there is any hope for 
those who wilfully take their lives: 

“The Church says... .” 

“I know the Church says. The Church knows 
all the rules. But it doesn’t know what goes on 
in a single human heart.” 

“You think there’s some hope then?” she 
wearily asked. 

“Are you bitter against him?” 

“T haven’t any bitterness left.” 

“And do you think God’s likely to be more 
bitter than a woman?” he said with harsh in- 
sistence, but she winced away from arguments 


of hope 


The heart of the matter has been 
reached; the inner conflict, which in this 
epilogue shifts from Scobie to Mrs. 
Scobie, is resolved for the reader, though 

Which is not the case with all his contempo- 
raries, Bruce Marshall, for example. 


*One feels that the epigraph for this book has 
been very carefully chosen. It is taken from Charles 
Péguy: “Le Pécheur est au coeur méme de chré- 
tienté, ... Nul n'est aussi compétent que le pécheur 
en matiére de chrétienté. Nul, si n’est le saint.” 
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Mrs. Scobie remains as yet unconvinced 
by the priest’s reasoning: she is still too 
bitter about her husband’s suicide and 
hence winces away from “arguments of 
hope.”’ So it is that, as the reader remem- 
bers Father Rank’s laugh that rang ‘“‘as 
a great empty-sounding bell to and fro, 
Ho, ho, ho, like a leper proclaiming his 
misery’ and his seeming helplessness, 
one also recalls his words of consolation 
to Mrs. Scobie. They are words so sim- 
ple that they have the breath of actu- 
ality about them because Father Rank 
(who in one sense is the still centre of 
the book) is presented as a simple man 
of simple faith; he stands in nded of 
neither allegory nor symbols to efplain 
his meaning. 
IV 

Greene’s novels at their best, and his 
earlier books to a lesser extent, are not 
catalogues of fear, chronicles of men in 
flight; they are accounts of men in pur- 
suit—physically and spiritually—but 
pursuit which leads to a profounder 
understanding of themselves, because 
it drives them to look into themselves 
and see in whose image they are made. 
Their pursuit is their salvation. For the 
shadow of Newman’s works lies heavily 
over those of Greene, and he often quotes 
from them directly in his various essays 
about the craft of writing. Often in his 
novels it is as if he had translated New- 
man’s ideas and thoughts into the lan- 
guage which his own characters would 
use, were such thoughts and ideas to 
occur to them. In this there is no strain- 
ing after effect because in their context 
the thoughts and ideas appear logical 
enough. It is as if the dialogue was in- 
fused with a natural theology of its own, 
so that, although Greene’s landscape is 
stark, sordid, and seedy, his picture of 
man is not a pessimistic one. Time and 
again one finds the hint projected 
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through his characters that despair is 
not the final ending; and this note, 
which is a recurring factor in his writ- 
ing, is most succinctly presented in J?’s a 
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Battlefield. As the chaplain (who is the 
still centre of this book) says, despair is 
never the final ending, because ‘‘one 
can’t hand in a resignation to God.” 


| Five Units and How They Grew 


MARIAN ZOLLINGER* 


I ONCE heard a high school principal say 
that talk about teaching reminded him 
of the age-old philosophical argument 
about sound. If there is no ear within a 
radius close enough to hear it when a tree 
falls in the deep forest, can it be said to 
make a sound or only a vibration of the 
air? In other words, is not sound an in- 
separable function of hearing? Likewise, 
in the classroom, he went on to say, if no 
learning results, shall we say there has 
been teaching or only vibration? 

There are times when many of us feel 
that we have vibrated too much and 
taught too little. But when there is real 
teaching, there is real learning, as we also 
know from experience; and characteris- 
tically on such days there are likely to be 
fewer words from the teacher and more 
actual experience for the pupils. At such 
times our reward is rich. We observe, by 
the looks on their faces, by their conver- 
sation and writing and the way they 
work together, a growth in mental and 
spiritual perception and an improvement 
in the use of the social skills required in 
living together in an intelligent and con- 
structive way. 

Surely an English class holds great 
possibilities for finding these rewards 
when the boundaries of our subject in- 
clude so much that is good in reading or 


* Supvervisor of Language Arts, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 


literature at every reading level, so much 
that is worth listening to at every stage 
of maturity in listening, and so much 
that is worth while for the individual to 
express both orally and in writing. But 
broad fields to choose from necessitate 
selectivity. Through the development of 
units of work many teachers are finding 
it possible to give a very practical kind 
of instruction in the language arts and to 
provide for learning experiences that 
have more than ordinary meaning and 
value to students. 

In the paragraphs that follow, essen- 
tial characteristics of unit organization 
are illustrated by what goes on in a few 
English classes at different stages of unit 
development. This is no brief for units as 
the sole method of instruction. There is 
no implication that the road to good 
teaching is narrowed to one lane or that 
the way we have marked is new or 
strange. Yet it may prove worth while to 
analyze qualities in these classroom situ- 
ations which brought about good results 
in learning. 

Most of us who are genuinely inter- 
ested in our work like to talk shop, 
whether the occasion is formally planned 
or not. Included after each classroom il- 
lustration is a brief exchange of opin- 
ions, pro and con, which are likely to be 
heard in groups seriously concerned with 
the learning that takes place in the class- 
room. 
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THE CLASS FINDS A FOCUS 


An example—-A ninth-grade class 
made the interesting discovery that lis- 
tening to the radio was a major leisure- 
time “activity” of class members on 
winter days. Statements about broad- 
casting and radio stars brought an up- 
surge of interest which seemed worth 
building upon. Obviously the subject 
could be related to the objectives of an 
English class if it could be organized. 
Genuine interest was evident, extending 
from the vocational aspects of radio to 
the cultural and the technical. Questions 
for which the class were interested in 
finding answers were finally grouped un- 
der five main divisions. With an enor- 
mous effort these divisions were tied to- 
gether with a title “What Is Radio?” 
Easy as the selection and organization of 
this study appear in print, it took the 
class three days to set it up; but for the 
duration of the unit, as students sur- 
veyed teen-age radio listening habits, 
read numerous articles, made visits, 
talked with key people, evaluated pro- 
grams, recorded their findings, and tried 
to stimulate interest in good programs, 
they all knew what they were doing and 
why. 

Another example—The teacher of a 
junior class wished to get the pupils em- 
barked upon a study in literature to par- 
allel the period introduced in the social 
studies class. The room library shelves 
were filled with books of many titles re- 
lating to Colonial days. It would seem 
foolish to pretend that students were go- 
ing to choose their topic for study. Nev- 
ertheless, the teacher felt it to be essen- 
tial that they accept it as their own. Two 
or three days were spent in talking about 
the past as it related to our lives, as evi- 
denced by keepsakes and customs, by 
memories and monuments. Books of our 
early days were then briefly described 
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and presented for readers’ choices. A few 
days later, when books were well started, 
pupils held a preliminary discussion con- 
cerning aspects of our Colonial past 
which they were discovering in the pages 
of their books. The class had accepted 
‘Life in Colonial Days as Seen through 
Literature” as a valuable study and had 
contributed toward plans for organiza- 
tion. 

Shop talk.—Someone brings up the 
question, ‘Who ought to pick the topic 
for a unit?’ The children selected the 
question about radio, but it was the 
teacher who chose literature about Co- 
lonial days. ‘‘It really doesn’t matter 
who makes the proposal,’’ one teacher 
suggests; “the important thing is that 
both teacher and class have a share in the 
planning, that the topic for study be 
clarified for everyone, and that most of 
the class accept it with at least moderate 
enthusiasm.” 

“And what if some do not?” One 
teacher says it is important to know why. 
If it is interest in another topic, students 
may be led to see a relationship between 
the class problem and their own or they 
may agree to postpone considering theirs. 
If it is objecting for the sake of object- 
ing, let them follow their own choice of 
topic, with research and progress reports 
required. Probably their mood will shift, 
for working alone usually loses its charra 
before long. 

As the students find a focus for their 
activities in the English class, the fol- 
lowing characteristics appear: (1) The 
problem belongs to the class. This feeling 
of possession seems to depend partly on 
a time factor—it takes a while to let the 
thought take root-—-and partly on par- 
ticipation in the planning. (2) The prob- 
lem is in some way related to their lives. 
(3) They are able to state it in words, and 
rather briefly. (4) As they organize it, 
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it points toward some tangible result. 
If it is a topic of interest, they work to- 
ward a sharing of information and ideas; 
if a question, toward an answer; if a 
problem, toward a solution. 


THERE ARE MANY EXPERIENCES TO 
DEVELOP SKILL IN ENGLISH 


An example.--The sophomores were 
on a unit which they called ‘‘ People We 
Know.”’ Their own drawings of their 
family trees were on the bulletin board, 
grouped as well as they could be to rep- 
resent the geographical areas from which 
they or their ancestors came. There was 
discussion about nationalities, the differ- 
ences in religions, and the many cultures 
which contribute to our own. There were 
interviews with family members and 
with neighbors and friends to get first- 
hand contact with those who brought 
to our community beliefs and customs 
and experience from other areas. The 
literary selections available for such a 
unit were rich indeed. There were two 
books which almost everyone read, 
school classics which introduced mem- 
bers of minority groups. These they dis- 
cussed with considerable insight. A list 
of over seventy other stories, annotated 
to indicate the kind of characters, sup- 
plied suggestions for further reading. 
Ideas began to take shape: Differences 
may be desirable, and different cultural 
groups enrich our own culture; the meas- 
ure of an individual is his character and 
conduct rather than color or creed or 
social and economic background; differ- 
ent kinds of people have many charac- 
teristics in common; the way we feel 
toward people and treat them affects 
their attitudes and behavior toward us; 
the human experiences of the characters 
in books may help us to understand our- 
selves and others. 


Shop talk.—-All the areas of English in- 
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struction were utilized. There was read- 
ing, and in the light of purposes estab- 
lished for the unit the pupils did some 
good thinking as they read. There was 
writing of both formal and informal na- 
ture, as they took notes, made outlines, 
and wrote paragraphs to clarify their 
thinking and keep a record of it. They 
listened to each other and the teacher, 
to the persons they interviewed, and to 
the sound-films selected for the unit, and 
once they invited an able community 
leader, himself a foreign-born citizen, to 
come to speak to them. They spoke 
frankly and frequently, informally in 
discussion and more formally on planned 
occasions, when some final conclusions 
were drawn. 

“Plenty of chances to use English,” a 
doubter observes, ‘‘but no time to leach 
it.”’ “It may surprise you,”’ comes the 
response, ‘‘as at first it surprised me, 
but, because the unit was planned for 
several weeks, the class and I found it 
natural to take time when we needed it 
for instruction and practice. Before we 
had panel discussions, we spent consider- 
able time setting up standards and learn- 
ing how to conduct good discussions. 
And how we practiced on interviews! 
‘~otes from the first interview were taken 
on note cards so that they could be 
thrown on the screen by the opaque pro- 
jector. The results were appalling, but 
subsequent interviews and the speech 
yielded better results.” 

“And about written work ...? The 
first requisite for good composition was 
supplied before anyone was asked to take 
up a pen—the students really had some- 
thing to say. Having formulated their 
general ideas into sentences, they took 
one to develop into an essay. Examples 
from people they knew, in literature and 
in life, formed the substance of their 
paragraphs. Then, while the class con- 
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tinued reading on the unit, there were 
many desk conferences on individual 
essays. Helping a pupil to correct an 
error is worth ten red marks! And the 
writing had to be as good as possible, 
since others were to read it.”’ 

“The funny thing about English,” 
comes a final comment, “is that to be 
very skilful in its use a person has to 
know people as well as the rules of gram- 
mar. Courtesy is as important as adver- 
bial clauses, and one who expects to use 
the language effectively has to have prac- 
tice in such everyday essentials as how 
to express an opinion without sounding 
dogmatic, how to develop the thought 
enough to carry conviction, how to listen 
to another with respect, and how to differ 
in opinion without destroying working 
relationships. This unit gives practice in 
developing both English and democratic 
social skills through natural situations in 
which students planned and worked out 
ideas together.” 


THE CLASS ACHIEVES UNITY WITHOUT 
UNIFORMITY 


An example.—‘Planning a Career” 
was a unit that captured student atten- 
tion from the beginning with an interest 
inventory and aptitude tests that threw 
the question of vocational choice into its 
proper relationship to the individual's 
taste and ability. There were plenty of 
differences. L.Q.’s represented all levels, 
reading abilities showed a six-year range, 
and there were the usual differences in 
experience and attitudes of responsibil- 
ity. Chapters from a textbook with test 
questions to answer are boring to the 
quick and frustrating to the slow. This 
time, instead, the teacher chose to make 
available a great many books from which 
each might choose something which he 
could understand and appreciate. From 
fiction and biography borrowed from the 
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library students discussed the varied ex- 
periences of many people, concluding this 
part of the unit with their own evalua- 
tion of what makes a successful life. Then 
they made an outline of desirable infor- 
mation regarding any chosen field of 
vocation. Pamphlets and books with 
general and specific information on ca- 
reers made a research project take on 
meaning. To carry the whole unit be- 
yond books into their lives, the students 
arranged field trips, interviews, and 
visits. Each in his own chosen area of 
vocations had something to contribute 
to the class project. 

Shop talk.—-Almost every class is like 
this one, in that students differ widely 
from one another. Obviously, a single 
text establishes a ceiling too low for the 
advanced, a floor too high for the re- 
tarded. Reading selected individually 
but related to the unit as defined by the 
class seems to avoid this disaster. 

“Tf the text is eliminated,” one teacher 
wonders, “how can you check to see 
whether the reading has been thoughtful 
and accurate?” “The text is not elimi- 
nated,” the other responds. ‘“‘It assumes 
another function—not the sole guide to 
all desirable information, but one among 
many resources. Some chapters were dis- 
cussed by four or five, who agreed to 
share their findings with the class. A few 
important sections were read by all, with 
discussion following to help understand- 
ing and interpretation.” 

And the matter of books? “It’s too 
long a story to go into detail, but we find 
that by pooling textbook money the 
class may secure a few copies of several 
texts, with enough for purchase of pam- 
phlets and single books too.”’ 

As in the other units described, this 
unit provided for individual needs by 
using books of varied reading levels, by 
finding other sources of learning in addi- 
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tion to books, and by making it possible 
for students of different abilities to carry 
out many kinds of learning activities. 


THERE IS PROGRESS DESPITE MISTAKES 
APLENTY 


An example.—--An exciting undertak- 
ing for one freshman class in high school 
was the making of a handbook for incom- 
ing freshmen in the fall. The project be- 
gan after Christmas and continued, 
sometimes actively and sometimes in 
the hands of interim committees, until 
its publication at the end of the term. A 
memorable lesson in organization oc- 
curred when the tentative table of con- 
tents was planned. Not once or twice 
but many times it had to be revised. 
Then the matter of letter-writing took 
primary attention, as it became neces- 
sary to find out how other schools had 
planned their handbooks. Interviews 
and note-taking were serious matters 
when the data for a book had to be col- 
lected, and accuracy became a matter of 
necessity. And when at last the actual 
writing began, the promise of publication 
made every detail of composition impor- 
tant. Spelling errors were a kind of sin 
that could not be allowed. Sentence frag- 
ments were ruled out. Clarity was essen- 
tial for next year’s beginners. And the 
elusive matter of style became a thing to 
be desired even though it cost the effort 
of revising again and again. 

Shop talk._-There seems to be no dan- 
ger of English teachers’ losing their jobs 
because of no errors to correct. All the 
mechanics of writing come up for review 
as this project continues, and it is an 
evident need and a welcome opportunity 
to the students to have some concen- 
trated study and practice in how to 
write. Drill, under such circumstances, 
helps pupils to achieve improvement 
rapidly. What they learn in practice and 
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study they put to immediate use in con- 
tinuing their project. 

‘What about other kinds of mistakes 
besides those in written work?’’ asks a 
teacher. ‘‘What can be done to improve 
working methods for children who waste 
time and don’t know how to study?” 
One teacher finds at least a partial an- 
swer to this ever present question in the 
habit of defining duties carefully before 
the job is undertaken. A chairman of any 
group must know just what his responsi- 
bilities are, and so must the secretary 
whose minutes of proceedings should 
reveal how much was accomplished. 
‘“*Sometimes,”’ one humble sou! suggests, 
“TI think we assume that a pupil will 
learn things which we really never get 
around to teach him, like taking notes or 
clarifying his purpose before he starts to 
read.”’ 

“The only thing that keeps me and 
my pupils from getting into too hot water 
with our mistakes,” still another de- 
clares, “‘is that we take time to evaluate 
frequently during the course of our work. 
Questions like the following help to keep 
us on a straighter course. What have we 
accomplished so far? What mistakes 
have we made? How will we improve 
next time?”’ 


THERE IS SATISFACTION IN WORTH- 
WHILE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The examples given.—Good activities 
for an English class have been briefly 
reviewed from a few units used in classes 
of different grade levels. And what are 
the results? A freshman in one class be- 
gins to think seriously about the range 
of quality in radio programs and listens 
experimentally to a program a class com- 
mittee recommends. A girl in another 
class begins to look upon our Colonial 
history with the richer meaning and 
deeper understanding she has gained 
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from living in imagination with the peo- 
ple of those days. A group of sophomores 
accept into their circle of comrades a 
person with a different background from 
their own, having come to feel he is one 
of them. Young adolescents become 
aware of the responsibilities attached to 
growing up and measure their skills 
against the demands of a career. And the 
freshmen in one school, grown wise in 
five months, set up for their successors a 
handbook that will help them when they 
enter in the fall. 

Shop talk.-This curriculum relates 
school experiences to life as much as 
possible. Does it sound like good teach- 
ing or only vibration? Let’s have a look 
at the record. 

We are interested in the skills of oral 
and written expression, and we see 
throughout these units constant experi- 
ence in speaking and writing, followed by 
instruction and practice, if necessary, to 
improve effectiveness. 

We wonder about the extent and qual- 
ity of reading, and we find that in the 
units which involve literature a more 
understanding interpretation results be- 
cause the reading is related to a purpose 
or to a concept developed carefully 
through class discussion. The number of 
books a pupil reads depends upon his 
ability and interest. Beyond the one or 
two which all class members read for 
group discussion of the unit, one pupil 
may get no further, many will read a few 
more, and some will read many. Still 
more important is the attitude toward 
reading—-the feeling that books of other 
people and other days have an important 
and interesting meaning for the boy and 
girl of today. 

We are concerned, too, about the 
chance these boys and girls are having 
to grow and develop into responsible, 
alert, and capable persons. In the enter- 
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prises which they have undertaken there 
have been many opportunities for leader- 
ship that hours of just recitation would 
never bring forth; there have been new 
friendships formed and new pleasures 
found in working with others; there are 
pupils who for the first time have come 
to feel important and necessary in 
school. These are values that are beyond 
measurement in the growing personali- 
ties of the pupils. 


WHAT IS THE ESSENCE OF A UNIT? 

The word “unit’’ has been used to 
describe a wide range of teaching pro- 
cedures. It is not uncommon to find text- 
books using the term in place of ‘chap- 
ter” or‘‘section.” It is sometimes applied 
uncritically to almost any kind of class 
procedure. Even when used with more 
critical care, it may carry meanings 
which vary from the topical unit, organ- 
ized largely around subject matter, to 
the experience unit, which draws upon 
useful subject matter for the answer to 
the pupil’s question or the solution of 
his problem. 

The following list includes, by way of 
summary, some of the characteristics 
which seem most responsible for the 
effectiveness of the units described in the 
preceding pages. 

1. A well-defined topic or problem of common 
interest to the group 

. Pupil-teacher planning 

. Time enough for growth in understanding 

the problem and developing desirable atti- 
tudes 

. Development of language skills to improve 

reading, writing, speaking, and listening 

. Development of group skills to improve 

democratic living 

. Varied reading materials to meet individual 

needs 

. Many kinds of instructional materials and 

learning experiences 

. Frequent evaluation 
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g. Time. for consolidating what has been 
learned—practice and drill, if needed, for 
skills; organization and summary of ideas 
to. Some tangible result of effort, e.g., a panel 
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for sharing ideas on understanding people; 
a column for the school paper, with commen- 
tary on radio prograrns; a handbook for 
freshmen 


Release: A Human Relations Approach 
to W; riting 


DAVID MALLERY* 


Ta advice to English teachers to “‘let 
the students write what they know 
about” has permeated our thinking to 
the point where we take it for granted. 
When we assign a “‘composition”’ (and 
the word has taken on a grim connota- 
tion in some places), we assume that the 
students will write on something they 
are familiar with, perhaps the “summer 
experience,’ with the carefully docu- 
mented canoe trip or the Saturday barn 
dance. We tend to discourage our foot- 
ball players from writing on the spirit of 
spring, and we may merely humor our 
sensitive girls who turn in blood-and- 
thunder dramas. But, even though we 
accept the idea of “writing what you 
know,” I wonder if we really do make 
it possible for a student to do just that 

for him to dare to go into something he 
cares or feels deeply about, not merely 
something he has done which he can 
describe in graphic detail and spell and 
punctuate with some accuracy. As a 
teacher of eleventh-grade English, 1 have 
recently had evidence, of a kind that was 
astonishing to me, that there is a willing- 
ness and desire in some people of high 
school age to delve deeply and think pro- 
foundly and with real understanding in- 
to human situations in their own expe- 
rience and in that of their classmates. 


* Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia. 


Since the teacher in this case did little 
more than step aside, once this began to 
take hold, it would perhaps be best here 
just to describe briefly some of the things 
that happened. 

The class had been discussing some of 
the basic ideas of democracy, ideas and 
assumptions even more fundamental 
than the ‘‘freedoms”’ and “rights.”” And 
we came back over and over again to the 
idea that the individual is something of 
special value and dignity in his own 
right, as an end in himself. The next step, 
of course, would be the need for group 
thinking and acting on the part of these 
individuals joined together; but at the 
base of democracy, we felt, was this idea 
of the ‘“‘something special” in the in- 
dividual, recognized and called by differ- 
ent names by each church or political 
philosopher of democracy. 

As an outgrowth of this talk, we de- 
cided to make the idea more specific in 
its application and to see where or when 
the members of the class had recognized 
this ‘something special” in themselves, 
if only in a strong feeling of their own 
humanness. The general theme of the 
manuscripts the class started to work on 
was ‘‘A Moment of Special Awareness of 
One’s Self as an Individual.’ The class 
had about a week to work on their pa- 
pers, with class time given over to it. 
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During these periods the teacher walked 
around the room and worked with who- 
ever wanted his help and casually 
checked with the others to see how they 
_ were progressing. The understanding was 
’ that each member would read his manu- 
script in class. The desks were arranged 
in a kind of double horseshoe, so there 
would be no question of formal standing 
up and presenting the paper to an audi- 
ence lined up in rows. The idea of the 
students writing to read to the class was 
a gamble on the teacher's part, since it 
might mean that the students would not 
speak freely for fear of somehow losing 
status with the class. On the other hand 
was the possibility that more sincere, 
thoughtful jobs might come if the au- 
thors knew the class was to hear them 
and discuss them than if they were 
merely to be tucked away in the teach- 
er’s drawer. 

The day for reading the papers came, 
and the teacher and the students were 
startled at the high quality of the manu- 
scripts, not only from the “literary” 
point of view, but more from the point of 
view of a person’s looking into himself 
and his experience and revealing a part 
of what was essentially he. By the middle 
of the morning the word had gotten 
around the class, and students who could 
arrange to be free when the other elev- 
enth-grade sections met came to hear 
their classmates read and talk over their 
papers. This became the standard pro- 
cedure throughout the year in this series 
of manuscripts. 

As for the papers themselves, here are 
a iew examples. One boy, we shall call 
him Tom, had suddenly been moved up 
to the position of quarterback on the 
varsity football team after a rather 
serious injury to the first-string man in 
that position. Tom had played the pre- 
vious Friday his first varsity game, with 
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much success, despite his being much 
lighter than anyone else on the team. He 
had kidded a good deal around school 
about the many injuries in the first few 
games and seemed very devil-may-care 
about his new status. In his paper, 
‘“‘Waiting,” he showed himself sitting in 
the locker room with his foot propped 
up against the wall, watching, thinking, 
forcing his mind away from the coming 
game. And he was continually forced 
back to thoughts of the game by the 
clatter of cleats, the sight of the trainer’s 
medica! kit in the corner, the glimpse of 
the other team as a door swung open, 
questions about their hard knees and 
elbows. Then comes the signal to go out 
on the field, the room is electrified, and 
Tom runs out into the open, “probably 
yelling just as loud as the others.”’ Tom 
had gotten off his chest the pregame 
agony, shared it with members of his 
team and of his class, many of whom 
were able to identify themselves with 
him in some way. He had done a brilliant 
piece of literary work, but that was 
almost incidental to the real value of the 
job to Tom and to the class. 

Then Bob, with a low academic record 
and very little success he could point to 
so far in his school career, read about the 
time he had done a complete job of wir- 
ing his uncle’s house. His feeling of suc- 
cess, of achievement and personal worth, 
when he pulled the switch and made the 
perfect connection was somehow force- 
fully communicated to a strangely moved 
group of listeners. One girl, extremely 
“bright” and successful in English 
through school, came up afterward and 
said to the teacher, ‘‘ You know, I have 
been in classes with Bob for ten years, 
and I never really knew him until this 
morning.” 

Taking a completely different idea, 
Jean wrote of a childhood memory of en- 
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tertaining a teacher in her home, feeling 
triumphantly successful as a hostess and 
feeling her confidence grow as an eight- 
year-old woman of the world. Then her 
mother entered, and “‘ the brilliant bubble 
of being another Mrs. Roosevelt burst, 
and I once more retreated into my small, 
silent self.” 

Bill wrote of the desire to escape— 
from the noise of the city, from the fears 
and insecurities of the news broadcasts, 
from the nagging of parents and the pes- 
tering of little brothers. He got into a 
rowboat on a quiet, mountain lake and 
drifted about in the dark. Yet every- 
thing he saw or heard (rasping of crick- 
ets, crows, dead pines) seemed to force 
him back to the things he was trying to 
escape from. Finally he realized he must 
hurry home, or the doors would be locked 
and he would have to pry open a window. 

Bert read his paper, describing his 
feeling of supremacy as he drives a car 
through the night with no special desti- 
nation—just going, and thrilled to be 
free and complete master over a mass of 
steel as he pushes forward, “out of the 
clutching hands that bind you when you 
are engulfed in darkness.” Fred struck a 
lighter note, recalling the day he had felt 
so triumphant after caddying his first 
nine holes, staggering under the heavy 
golf clubs; and he ended with his mem- 
ory of the fifty-cent piece and the quarter 
jingling in his pocket, his first earned 
money, as he walked home that night. 

In all of these the other members of 
the class could make considerable iden- 
tification with the experiences that were 
presented, and this accounted for the 
particular (and surprising) respect and 
eager interest during the readings. This 
identification was what made the discus- 
sions of the papers of special value, as 
each one linked his experience to the one 
read, and the meaning of the original ex- 
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perience presented was broadened and 
enriched. More interesting and deep- 
seeing jobs came, in this set of papers, 
from those who were not traditionally 
verbally fluent “composition writers.” 
These latter students tended to use their 
fluency as a cover for their real feelings 
and found the class far more interested 
in the work of those that went straight 
to the heart of the matter. The glib 
writers learned a lesson here, and not 
from their teacher. 

The next activity seemed like a digres- 
sion but was soon to assume its place in 
the whole picture. Following the pattern 
of the course in human relations at 
Harvard University, the students wrote, 
this time optionally and anonymously, 
“cases” that could arise in their own ex- 
perience. The purpose was to explore 
motives, problemis, attitudes, in terms 
familiar to the students. These cases 
were mimeographed and studied and 
discussed, not with the idea of finding a 
pat solution for the problem presented, 
but with the idea of getting to under- 
stand people better and their reasons for 
their behavior and then seeing where 
help could be given; and all this was 
done under the comfortable cloak of 
anonymity. 

Far more startling things came out of 
the cases and the discussion of them than 
had come from the first set of papers. 
For example, the case of “‘ Joe’’ was pre- 
sented. Joe was the class hero, athleti- 
cally and socially, throughout his school 
days. His class began to see evidences of 
his lack of honor and loyalty, yet no one 
dared speak out. He was up for an impor- 
tant school office that he seemed sure to 
get. The group was either hypnotized by 
him or afraid to recognize the real facts 
about him for fear of losing their own 
status in a class that admired him. Fi- 
nally, at a meeting, one person spoke out, 
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then another; and finally many took 
courage and joined, and the myth was 
destroyed. The analysis the group made 
of this was most interesting, especially 
in the attention paid to Joe’s class 
rather than to Joe himself. The fear of 
going against the group and the strength 
of group pressure was Close to the think- 
ing of the class studying this case, even 
though they had no“ Joe” in their midst. 
And the case was written by a boy who 
was trying to challenge his class into 
taking a courageous stand about a dif- 
ferent matter. 

The case of “ Karen” followed, show- 
ing a girl’s disillusionment in her friend 
who had begun to cheat, deceive her 
friends, and withdraw into herself. In 
discussing this case, the class tried ac- 
tually to enact spontaneously a series of 
possible conversations between Karen 
and her friend. One pair, girls, took the 
approach, “* What will the group think of 
you?” Another pair, boys, were not satis- 
fied with that and instead went into the 
idea of what friendship was, involving a 
two-way responsibility and loyalty, and 
the discussion developed from that. The 
case of “ Jinny and Jim” was of particu- 
lar interest, telling of the relationship of 
a Catholic girl and a professed atheist. 
The teacher and one or two in the class 
knew who the author was and that she 
was in the midst of this problem. The 
case of ** Joan” followed, a girl who mis- 
represented herself to a new date in order 
to win him by seeming colorful and expe- 
rienced. The case of ‘The Boy” was a 
searching glimpse into the reasons for 
the behavior of a misfit in school, de- 
structive and loud in his actions, which 
culminated in the beginning signs of 
criminality. 

The connection between all these cases 
and the students’ individual literary ex- 
periences going on concurrently is to one 
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side of the subject, but it was interesting 
to see how quickly they could recognize 
Joan’s dilemma as part of Emma Bo- 
vary’s or Willy Loman’s, or of how Jinny 
and Jim’s case lined up with that of Jean 
Barois or with Phil’s in Gentleman’s 
Agreement. The Boy was seen linked 
with Dead End, and one boy made a 
remarkable parallel in a paper on the 
case of Joe and his class with the group 
of new Soviet leaders in Koestler’s Dark- 
ness at Noon. 

The cases, impersonal in presentation, 
were a step forward in bringing the stu- 
dents to a willingness to discuss matters 
close to themselves and to an interest in 
the thinking of other members of the 
group on such things. Still, the classes 
were not prepared for what followed in 
the next set of papers, following logi- 
cally out of the ‘awareness of self” and 
the exploring of people's feelings and 
motives through the cases. The new set 
was ‘‘A Special Awareness of Another 
Personality Interacting on One’s Self.” 
These were done by all the students and 
were to be read by the authors. One boy, 
an established leader in the class, traced 
his evolution through a long period of 
ruthless prestige-. and success-hunting 
through the lower grades and junior high 
school until a new boy arrived who rep- 
resented real competition to him in all 
the fields where he excelled. As their 
friendship grew, the boy found he did 
not need his old policy of success-hunt- 
ing, and he found something more satis- 
fying in this companionship. “True, I 
was no longer king, but what good is a 
king if he doesn’t believe in himself or 
what he is going?” 

Barbara wrote about an awkward, un- 
attractive, and painfully shy girl, the 
butt of the class’s jokes for many years. 
(No such person existed in the class, 
though less dramatic examples exist in 
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all school classes.) Barbara traced the 
class’s cruelty to the girl, with their 
jeers over her clumsiness and oddness. 
Then she sees the girl making a speech 
in assembly, watches her succeed in a 
carefully prepared job. She feels warm 
toward her, finds her suddenly almost 
attractive, feels guilty at the class’s 
treatment of her. She even begins to 
plan to ask the girl home for a week end. 
Then the girl makes a mistake, reddens 
and becomes her old awkward self, stum- 
bles miserably to her seat beside Bar- 
bara, who feels suddenly “the old feeling 
of revulsion well up in me, and I move a 
little away from her so her arm wouldn’t 
be touching mine.” The class used this 
paper to the utmost, discussing group 
cruelty and group understanding of any- 
one seeming “different.” 

One girl took her courage in her hands 
and wrote about her brother, who sat 
opposite her in the same section. She 
recalled his big-brother brutality to her 
as a little girl, the headaches he had 
caused her and their parents, the wild 
things he did and got away with earlier 
in his school career. Then she described a 
change she had seen come over him—his 
act of chivalry in defending her once, a 
year or so before, followed by other evi- 
dences of a new seriousness and a basic 
fineness, a newly revealed integrity and 
thoughtfulness. She brought the picture 
up to the present, saying how she re- 
spected him and admired him, and the 
class, including the brother, listened with 
appreciation and understanding. The 
sincerity of the job outweighed the 
chances of embarrassment to the brother 
or silliness in any member of the class. 

This, of course. started a whole trend 
of papers on the development of a 
brother or sister or friend from one 
stage to a new one. David wrote of his 


devotion to a big brother whom he hadillscoldings had to figure in the relation- 
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sometimes taken for granted and of the 
tremendous emotion he felt watching the 
brother fly away in an airplane after 
dipping his wings in a goodbye to him. 
Martha wrote of a welling sympathy fer 
alittle brother, who in her eyes was be- 
iig persecuted unjustly by her father. 
Gene told about the first time an older 
person had listened with respect to his 
opinions and about the feeling it gave 
him. Ann wrote of the death of a loved 
boy friend, identifying herself with real 
sensitivity with the girl who had suffered 
at the death of one of the senior boys the 
year before. Sally gave a picture of her- 
self at the funeral of her grandfather, 
aware, more than ever, as she sat there, 
of the vitality and quality of love that 
he represented. 

We were now ready to go even more 
deeply into some aspects of the class’s 
experience. In history class the students 
were beginning a unit on family life, 
coming up through the great periods in 
history. In English we decided to ex- 
amine some of the fundamental things 
about family life, relationships, responsi- 
bilities, and problems that are part of a 
family picture, regardless of what cen- 
tury the family lives in. So, while the 
students were reading novels and biog- 
raphies on family life (from The Forsyte 
Saga to A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, from 
Pére Goriot to The Way of All Flesh), we 
began work on the next set of manu- 
scripts, again working slowly and in class 
periods for the first drafts. 

The subject was the description of a 
two-way relationship in a family. Here 
some of the most profound work was 
done and possibly the most helpful in 
bringing the class to exchange and use 
experiences. A daughter-father story was 
movingly presented, showing the effort 
to understand why nerve-shattering 
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ship of a father and a little girl who saw 
him only on week ends. She went on to 
show how these scoldings led to fear, 
then hatred, on her part, gradually di- 
minishing as the father began to give her 
responsibility and seemed to trust and 
respect her. 

A boy wrote of his mother’s reactions 
to his wild-oats days, and he showed a 
respect and love for her little size and 
great understanding, particularly when 
she had given her usual useless behavior- 
lecture one night and later had come in to 
apologize to him, making him feel ‘very 
small.” Another boy went deeply into 
the story of his relationship with a father 
who was crippled with arthritis but was 
gallant in his approach to life. He told of 
the father’s eagerness for companion- 
ship with his son and of one night when 
he showed his son his scrapbooks full of 
pictures and accounts of the father’s 
great athletic successes in school and col- 
lege. Independently, a girl in another 
section was writing on the same subject, 
showing her father growing more and 
more dependent on her thoughtfulness 
and showing her fierce desire to help 
him but her feelings of guilt at tripping 
off to a date, with a casual goodbye 
tossed into the room where he was 
sitting. 

A powerful job was done by a girl 
who had bitterly resented the remarriage 
of her mother a few years before. Al- 
though the situation had by now worked 
out harmoniously, the putting of all 
those angers and hurts on paper and 
sharing them in discussion with a sym- 
pathetic group seemed to be the source 
of great release to her and may have 
been a final step to a happy adjustment 
to the situation. One boy described his 
resentment of his older brother and ex- 
plained his uncontrolled acts in the past, 
known to his classmates, in terms of 


revenge against his brother and against 
his parents, who seemed to him to favor 
the brother. He finally came to the work- 
ing-out of the relationship, showing a 
growing bond between himself and his 
brother based on a growing interest in 
and respect for each other. 

A paper perhaps the most surprising 
to the class was done by a boy living 
under an extreme, Prussian type of rule 
of a father. He said in his paper that 
this was the first time he had ever ex- 
amined the relationship in the whole, 
blending his deep admiration for the 
man and his rebellion against some of 
his methods. The class was particularly 
interested in finding out this boy’s own 
plans in the raising of his own children. 

One of the most moving of all the 
papers was close enough to the author's 
feelings that she did not want to read it 
herself but was willing to have it read 
anonymously, as an article the teacher 
had found somewhere. It told of the 
adoration of a girl for her father-—of long 
taiks in the kitchen over a glass of milk 
and a piece of cake, with the theme al- 
ways being independence. And later the 
daughter sees this independence in a 
new light, as the father asserts his kind 
of independence from his family and 
leaves their home, leaving the daughter 
torn between her love of him and her 
anger at what he had done. 

Many of these manuscripts repre- 
sented the finest kind of understanding 
in the writing and in the discussion of 
them. There was very little of the ““why 
can't parents understand?” attitude, 
though some of that was implied in cer- 
tain papers. The value of these in terms 
of the future family planning of the stu- 
dents was discussed, as well as this man- 
ner of getting to know and understand 
each other and each other’s experiences 
better. 
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This kind of perception is representa- 
tive of the thinking and writing that 
were done by this group of eleventh- 
graders. Other activities followed that 
developed into further explorations, 
such as a series on ‘The Emerging from 
Disillusionment”’ and a series on feelings 
of insecurity expressed in completely 
free verse. But the examples cited here 
in the first four sets of manuscripts are 
perhaps enough to indicate the depth 
and maturity our students are willing 
to show, and are able to show, if they 
respect and value the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of their classmates and are 
relatively free from fear of criticism or 
derision from their classmates and teach- 
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ers. It is true that some fought bitterly 
against “probing their psyches,” as one 
girl said at first, and had to be reassured 
that no one was trying to do any such 
thing. Others continued to the end to 
give their feelings indirectly or disguised 
in many ways, which was of course per- 
fectly acceptable. But this “happy acci- 
dent” had occurred. These students had 
had the same teacher in the tenth grade 
and were pursuing different activities in 
English, and this kind of thing had not 
happened. Then, once the atmosphere 
was set for sympathetic understanding 
among the members of the class, the 
teacher got out of the way, and the 
results were quick to come. 


Correlation of Literature with the Fine Arts’ 


BLANCHE R. BROWN? 


Ix TOO many of our schools today the 
various acts and achievements of man 
through the ages are taught separately, 
as though each were a unique accident. 


A student might at one time be studying ° 


Egypt in his history class, Victor Hugo in 
his French class, Shakespeare in his Eng- 
lish literature class, and how to draw bit- 
tersweet in a vase in his art class—or, if 
his art department is ‘“‘advanced,’’ how 
to appreciate Picasso and poured-con- 
crete bridges. Another month he may be 
occupying himself with medieval history, 
Voltaire, Steinbeck, and Michelangelo, 
and another month with the French Rev- 
olution, André Gide, Chaucer, and Ben 
Shahn. 

There is a very good chance that most 


* Read at the Buffalo convention of the NCTE. 

* Mrs. Brown, at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, works in a museum program 
for schools. 


of these students will ripen, mature, fade, 
and die without ever understanding that 
Karnak and Deir-el-Bahri are the aes- 
thetic concretions of the Bronze Age ab- 
solutisms of Temple and Lord and that a 
new humanism breathes in both art and 
literature of the reign of the heretic phar- 
aoh Ikhnaton. They will not know that 
the same spirit imbues the plays of Aes- 
chylus and the sculptures of the Temple 
of Olympia; that Thomas Aquinas devel- 
oped with the Gothic cathedral and 
Chaucer with Giotto; and that the classi- 
cal poetry and painting of China are twin 
products of the same delicate, in- 
trenched, aristocratic culture. They will 
not realize that Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village’ is contemporary with the nos- 
talgic pastorals of Gainsborough; that 
Turner was discovering the romance and 
mystique of nature at the same time as 
Wordsworth and in the same mood; that 
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the great French painter Delacroix par- 
ticipated with Sir Walter Scott and Vic- 
tor Hugo in creating the nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantic pastiche of the Middle 
Ages and that Burne-Jones and Tenny- 
son both sweetened up the mixture in the 
next generation; that Daumier and 
Dickens in the same years and with equal 
emotion were plumbing similar social 
problems; that Zola was writing tranches 
de vie at the same time that his realistic 
friends the Impressionists were painting 
them. They will not recognize that the 
same impulses produced Descartes and 
Poussin, Calderé6n de la Barca and 
Velasquez, Voltaire and Goya, Mallarmé 
and Gauguin, Theodore Dreiser and 
John Sloan, John Steinbeck and Ben 
Shahn, James Joyce and Pablo Picasso. 

Now the threads of economics, poli- 
tics, music, literature, painting, and ar- 
chitecture are scattered and tangled like 
the wool after the kitten got at it. Actu- 
ally, the history of man and his works is 
not as chaotic and capricious as we have 
made it seem. The threads can be inter- 
woven into a quite comprehensible and 
very rich pattern. 

If students could be taught Georgian 
England, the architect James Gibbs and 
the composer Franz Joseph Haydn, the 
writer Richardson and the painter Ho- 
garth, all together and interdependently, 
how much more they would know! Or the 
ancien régime of the later Louis, the 
Petit Trianon, Rameau, Boucher, and 
Pierre de Marivaux. Or a post-Civil War 
America that gave rise not only to rail- 
roads and factories but also to Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Howells, the paintings of 
Thomas Eakins and Winslow Homer, 
and the constructions of Roebling, who 
built the Brooklyn Bridge, and Sullivan, 
who built skyscrapers. When you add 
one such item to another it does not give 
a simple sum of two items learned. It 


multiplies the significance of what is 
learned. 

I have been emphasizing the fact that 
by such methods one can achieve an in- 
tegrated understanding of the history of 
man, which is not an unimportant aim. 
Let me state that by such methods one 
can also multiply the aesthetic under- 
standing of the intrinsic values of the 
work of art itself by comparisons that 
emphasize the unifying spirit of the time 
and by contrasts that emphasize the 
unique expressiveness of each art form 
and each art object. 

All this I say simply to define what I 
consider to be our area of agreement, to 
state the problem that concerns us all 
here before going on to suggest possible 
solutions. Perhaps some day we shall 
have co-ordinated curriculums in the 
schools, and then it will be simple. Some 
more or less complete co-ordination has, 
after all, already been made, of which 
you undoubtedly know many more ex- 
amples than I. Jn such a presentation 
museums can play an important part, 
both in the independent presentation of 
their collections and in materials pre- 
pared in co-operation with the schools. 
The following is a sample of what we at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art have 
done in this connection and plan to do in 
the future. 

First, within the museum,we have had 
a series of educational exhibits, in order 
to enrich the enjoyment of our own col- 
lections, one of which was on ‘“Compari- 
sons in American Art and Literature.” It 
consisted of a series of parallel works 
juxtaposed, the work of painting or 
sculpture being placed next to an excerpt 
from a comparable work of literature, 
with a label, as short as possible, to ex- 
plain what the point of the comparison 
was. Perhaps the simplest way to_de- 
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scribe this exhibition in brief is to list the 
comparisons made: 

To illustrate the sensible point of view 
during Colonial times, a portrait by John 
Singleton Copley and axioms from Poor 
Richard's Almanack. 

For Revolutionary propaganda, Paul 
Revere’s print of the Boston massacre 
and Tom Paine’s The Crisis. 

In celebration of the new republic, 
“The Battle of Bunker's Hill,’ by John 
Trumbull, and the Columbiad of Joel 
Barlow. 

For the Romantic attitude toward na- 
ture, a Hudson River School landscape 
by Thomas Cole, and the beginning of 
“Thanatopsis,” by William Cullen 
Bryant. 

In the Gothic mood of romanticism, 
“The Deluge,’’ by Washington Allston, 
and ‘“The Conqueror Worm,” by Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

For the simple genre attitude, ‘“Raf- 
fling for the Goose,’’ by William S. 
Mount, and “Snowbound,” by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 

Out of the Mississippi frontier, George 
Caleb Bingham’s “Jolly Flatboatmen”’ 
and Mark Twain’s Life on the Missis- 
Sippi. 

For the post-Civil War genteel tradi- 
tion, “The Music Lesson,”’ by John G. 
Brown, a very saccharine little number, 
which was compared with an equally 
sugary passage from Prudence Palfry, 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

For the beginnings of realism, “The 
Veteran,” an early painting by Winslow 
Homer, and the “Return of the Private,” 
by Hamlin Garland. 

A stronger statement on the environ- 
ment, in “The Clinic of Dr. Gross,’’ by 
Thomas Eakins, and “The Wound 
Dresser,’’ by Walt Whitman. 

The romance of the frontier, in the late 
painting by Winslow Homer, “Shooting 
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the Rapids, Saguenay River,” and Jack 
London’s The Call of the Wild. 

The stereotyping of the western hero, 
in a statuette of a cowboy by Frederic 
Remington and Owen Wister’s The Vir- 
ginian. 

The sensitive expatriate, in Whistler’s 
“Cremorne Gardens No. 2”’ and Henry 
James’s “Louisa Pallant.”’ 

The native aesthete, in “Moonlight 
Marine,” by Albert P. Ryder and a 
rather amazingly appropriate poem by 
Emily Dickinson which begins, ‘It 
tossed and tossed,/A little brig I knew, 
o’ertook by blast,/It spun and spun,/ 
And grouped delirious, for morn.” 

Early twentieth-century naturalism, 
in William Glackens’ “Shop Girls’’ and 
Theodore Dreiser’s Sister Carrie. 

The glorification of the common man, 
in a sculpture by Mahonri Young called 
with a Pick’’ and a poem, “The 
Rock-Breakers,”’ by Edwin Markham. 

The drabness of small-town life, in a 


‘water color by Charles Burchfield, and 


Sherwood Anderson’s Wineburg, Ohio. 

Social realism, in “One Third of a 
Nation,” by Louis Guglielmi, and the 
living newspaper play One Mind of a 
Nation. 

Abstractions, in water color of the 
Maine coast by John Marin, and “Voy- 
ages,’’ by Hart Crane, again a comparison 
that works almost mood for mood and 
image for image. 

Neo-Romanticism, in “The Black 
Horse,” by John Atherton, and The 
Waste Land, by T. S. Eliot. 

A nonobjective painting, ‘“Presci- 
ence,’ by Charles Howard, with Ger- 
trude Stein’s “An Acquaintance with 
Description.” 

It is now planned to publish this ex- 
hibit in full, with all the art illustrated, 
sometime within the next year. There 
can be other such exhibits and other such 
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publications. Similar exhibits can be 
made up to be circulated, so that you can 
have them in your schools and colleges. 
There are some such traveling exhibits 
available now. On the whole they are 
more likely to give a period setting for 
literature than a direct art-to-literature 
comparison, but this is equally valuable. 
The Life magazine exhibits, for example, 
do the same thing. 

In the Metropolitan Museum we make 
up a series of exhibits, including original 
art objects which we circulate in the pub- 
lic high schools and junior high schools 
of New York City. The high school 
shows are planned primarily to illustrate 
the study of history, but, by providing a 
period setting, they are often equally use- 
ful in the teaching of literature. Just now 
we are circulating exhibits on “The Liv- 
ing Past of China,” “Medieval Life,” and 
“America from 1620 to 1820.’’ A new one 
on “The Living Past of Greece’’ is just 
finished, and the next one will be on nine- 
teenth-century Europe. We send teach- 
ing aids such as movies, ‘“‘canned”’ slide 
lectures, related music on records, etc., 
along with these exhibits, so that the cor- 
relations are made as clear and multi- 
faceted as possible. 

We also give special programs in the 
museum for high school students. These 
happen on Saturday mornings, eight 
each semester. They come in three parts: 
a lecture, a visit to the galleries, and a 
related movie. We send tickets out to the 
schools, and the students come of their 
own volition. These programs also are 
arranged to coincide with the school cur- 
riculum. We have some for language stu- 
dents, some for social studies students, 
one for home economics students, and 
these, as follows, for literature students: 

There is one program, on “The Age of 
Chivalry,’’ which is intended to give a 
period setting for such neomedieval read- 
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ing as Ivanhoe or Idylls of the King and 
one, called “Myths of the Greeks and 
Romans, Illustrated in Their Art,’’ which 
is a direct illustration of studies in classi- 
cal mythology. The others present cor- 
relations between literature and art. One 
consists of “Pictures and Words in 
Eighteen Century England’ with the 
movie Berkeley Square, and another is 
“Art Backgrounds of the Romantic 
Poets,”’ in which we actually sneak in the 
Romantic movement in general, in art 
and literature, and use either Jane Eyre 
or Camille as the related movie. We ex- 
pect to add one on “Dickens and Nine- 
teenth Century Realism,” with Great 
Expectations as the movie. And there is 
also one on “Comparisons in American 
Art and Literature,’’ which covers some 
of the ground already described perhaps 
overfully in relation to the exhibit on the 
same topic. 

In addition we have the old, standard 
services, quite routine in most museums 
by now, which are easily adaptable to the 
presentation of correlated studies. Dur- 
ing school days we offer guided tours of 
the collections to school classes, which 
are expected to be used in specific connec- 
tion with school studies. These are one- 
hour lectures, illustrated by original art 
objects in the museum’s collections and 
given by a staff lecturer, whose time is 
reserved in advance. The appointments 
are made sometimes singly, sometimes in 
a series. Just now, for example, we have 
two high school classes in world litera- 
ture, which come once every two weeks 
through the school year, beginning with 
Greece in September and winding up 
with the twentieth century in June. And 
we have given a series of gallery lectures 
to a class which was taking a combined 
course in modern history and literature. 

For materials which can be used out- 
side the museum in the school there are 
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the lending collections, where slides, pho- 
tographs, and colored reproductions can 
be selected and borrowed. These can be 
had also in sets, and there are a certain 
number of what we ungallantly call 
‘canned lectures,’ in which a lecture 
script accompanies the slide set. We are 
thinking of making some lectures which 
are even more ‘“‘canned,”’ with the talk 
recorded and the illustrations set in a 
filmstrip, and we want to plan them very 
carefully to be useful to teachers of his- 
tory, languages, and literature. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s Lending Col- 
lections are available to borrowers 
throughout the United States and pos- 
sessions, and many other museums have 
loan materials. 

We are trying very earnestly, as I hope 
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I have indicated, to meet the needs of 
teachers. And we hope to do much more 
and better. Museurns, by this year in the 
history of man, are quite generally con- 
vinced that they must function creative- 
ly in the community as an educational 
institution; but they don’t always know 
precisely what is needed. I think they'll 
be grateful if the teachers tell them. In 
the Metropolitan Museum now we have 
a direct connection with the city board of 
education, including a liaison man as- 
signed by the board to work with the 
museums of the city and one assigned by 
the museum to work with the schools. 
This has proved a sound working ar- 
rangement. If I may say so without 
seeming overly romantic, teachers and 
museums need each other. 


Books for Severely Retarded Juntor High 


School Readers 


UNA DELL LUTZ’ 


Tx child who has attained junior high 
school age but has not acquired primary 
level reading abilities presents an ex- 
treme problem to the teacher concerned. 
This teacher needs substantial help in 
finding material to cope with this prob- 
lem. From remarks of teachers and su- 
pervisors it is apparent that such as- 
sistance is not readily available. A teach- 
er faced with this problem who begins to 
search for such material might under- 
standably give up in despair and in the 
belief that there is just nothing available 
to teach children of this age the funda- 
mentals of the beginning stages of read- 
ing. The purpose of this article is to offer 
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a ray of hope in the otherwise dark situa- 
tion of providing suitable reading ma- 
terials. 

Pupils of the upper elementary and 
the junior high school age are especially 
sensitive to the opinions of their group. 
They know that they are deficient in 
reading and usually they have well-de- 
veloped negative and discouraged atti- 
tudes toward reading or learning how to 
read. Most teachers realize that such a 
child confronted with the materials usu- 
ally used to teach beginning reading will 
not be delighted with them. The stories 
and pictures are of little girls in frilly 
dresses and little boys in short trousers. 
That factor of short trousers seems to 
bother the boys of this age especially. 
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Junior high school people need books 
that are written very simply with a 
small, constantly repeated, yet gradually 
growing, vocabulary about topics of high 
interest value to them specifically. They 
ask for books about “hot rods.’’ None are 
to be found. They want articles on mod- 
el planes or “adult fiction.”” Few are 
available that they can read. The sug- 
gestion is frequently given of the advis- 
ability of the teachers and pupils writing 
their own stories and books. However, a 
few such “home-made” books are far 
from adequate as a collection of reading 
materials. Additional commercial mate- 
rials are needed. 

This short report discusses the results 
of an effort to find whether there actually 
existed any materials at all for children 
with this problem. Many books were in- 
spected. Only a few were found to be 
helpful and those were lists of books for 
remedial reading. However, even these 
were usually selected for children who 
were only two or three grades retarded 
in ability. Most book lists for remedial 
reading did not include a section on ma- 
terials from the first- to the third-grade 
level of difficulty which were found to be 
interesting to junior high school age pu- 
pils. To find books of this category, a 
more detailed search was necessary. 

Letters of request for assistance were 
sent to the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the Teachers College Library of 
Columbia University, the Educational 
Clinic of Boston University, the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, the Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, and the Steck 
Publishing Company. Those sources 
which were found to be most helpful are 
listed below. In addition, the literature 
on remedial reading materials has been 
checked as thoroughly as possible. 

The suggestions in the leaflet prepared 


by Feagley and Fedder of the Library 
Staff of the Teachers College Library of 
Columbia University were most helpful. 
The writer would suggest that a group of 
interested teachers begin their study ac- 
cording to these suggestions. 

The titles of books included have been 
selected from the suggestions in the book 
lists indicated below. The book list has 
been coded and designated for each book. 
For instance, a book with “LA” after it 
has been chosen from the Lewerenz list, 
published by the Los Angeles city school 
district. The level of difficulty of the vo- 
cabulary and the vocabulary diversity 
level are the same as those designated for 
the book in the Lewerenz list. Those 
books which have no book list ux sigaated 
for them are ones which were selected by 
the writer upon inspection and consulta- 
tion with teachers using them. 

It will be noticed immediately that 
there are very few of these books on the 
first-grade level of difficulty. The need 
for more books is greatest in this area. 
This list is offered for further validation 
and suggestions by teachers and super- 
visors in the field. The discrepancy be- 
tween levels of difficulty suggested for 
the same book found in different lists 
requires that the teacher make a personal 
inspection of each book that he wishes to 
use so that he will find ones actually 
suited to the interests and abilities of his 
group. If teachers and supervisors will 
make known their successes and diffi- 
culties concerning this problem, it is be- 
lieved that more and valuable reading 
materials will result. The lists below are 
suggested as only a beginning on the so- 
lution of the problem for any one school 
or school system. 

The following sources were found to 
be most useful in compiling this list of 
easy books for severely retarded junior 
high school readers. 
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Winnetka Educational Press, 1948. (Bd) 

. Bratr, G. M. Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 

. Improving Reading in Secondary Schools. 
(Bulletin of California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XVI, No. 1 [May, 1947].) 

. Cassapy, D. M. “List of Books Suitable for 
Use with Retarded Junior High School Pu- 
pils,” Peabody Journal of Education. July, 
1945. (DC) 

. CLark, Esmer. Selected Bibliography for 
Reading Improvement Programs in Junior 
High School, Oakland, Calif.: Office of Con- 
sultant in Reading, Oakland Public Schools, 
1948. (EC) 

. Feacrey, E. M., and Fepper, A. N. Reme- 
dial Reading. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College Library, 1948. 

. Fine, P. J. Books for Adult Beginners— 


Grades I-VIII. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1946. (F) 


. Harris, A. J. How To Increase Reading 


Ability, Appendix B. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1047. (H) 


. Lewerenz, A. S. Books Evaluated by Means 


of @ Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula. 
Rev. Los Angeles City School Dist, 1937. 
(LA) 


Merrit, C. Little Wonder Books. Colum- 


bus, Ohio: American Education Press, 
1946-49. 


. Parker, B. Uni-texts. (“Basic Science Edu- 


cation Series.”’) Evanston, Row, Peter- 
son, 1941-49. 


. SLATER, RussELi. Books for Youth Who 


Dislike Reading. Columbus, Chio: College 
of Education, Ohio State University, 1941. 


. STRANG, R., ef al. Gateways to Readable 


Books. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1944. (S) 


. SULLIVAN, HELEN B. Selected List of Books 


for Remedial Reading. Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity Educational Clinic, 1949. (Su) 
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Publishers and abbreviations used for this list: 


American Book 
Appleton 

Arlo 

Bobbs- Merrill 

Bu. Pub. Univ. of Kentucky 
Cadmus 

Charles Merrill, Am. Ed. Press 
Coward-McCann 
Crowell 

California State 
Doubleday 

Dutton & Co. 
Education Pub. Co. 
Flanagan 

Follett 

Grosset & Dunlap 
Ginn & Co. 

Gov’t Print. Off. 
Harper 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Heath & Co. 

Hall & McCreary 
Houghton Mifflin 
Holt & Co. 

Johnson Pub. Co. 
Laidlaw 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Lippincott 

Mentzer 

Macmillan 

Morrow & Co 

Nelson & Sons 
Newson 

Oxford 

Platt & Munk 
Putnam 

Rand McNally & Co. 
Random House 
Rockwell 

Row, Peterson 
Saalfield 

Scribner’s 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Stokes 

Vanguard 

Viking 

Wagner 

World Book 
Whitman 

Winston 


America in the Classroom 


LIEBER ANKER* 


Ax AUTHOR said recently to an adult 
class, “‘No one can hope to sell a think- 
piece these days.” I guess that goes for 
the high-school classroom too; a teacher 
cannot hope to sell an English unit to a 
class if he makes it a think-piece. To the 
trade, a think-piece is an essay that holds 
forth eloquently on the author’s philoso- 
phy d la Ralph Waldo Emerson. The the- 
ory is that the market accepts a think- 
piece for publication only if written by a 
“Name.” Pupils don’t accept a think- 
piece even then. Hence, any concepts de- 
* Metuchen High School, Metuchen, N.J. 


signed to improve a pupil’s sense of 
values dare not be labeled ‘‘philosophy.”’ 

I thought about all this when I decided 
to get on the band wagon and do some- 
thing about a unit on racial equality in 
my nonacademic tenth-grade ciass. I 
wanted the right concepts to he the out- 
come of the unit, but I knew I must 
avoid the think-piece technique. Telling 
the pupils, for instance, to write a com- 
position about why we must treat all 
races and nationalities with respect 
would get us nowhere. Instead, I evolved 
a unit entitled Lives in America?” 
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This unit was planned to include practice 
in using the library, writing annotations 
and short dissertations, writing reports, 
and listening and speaking in public. An 
introduction to regional literature was a 
happy afterthought. I hoped the real 
meaning of the unit for the pupils would 
be the sympathetic understanding they 
would gain of the people of their country 
(and, inadvertently, of the world) and, 
consequently, the impetus that would be 
given to individual racial tolerance and 
respect. 

Initial motivation assumed various 
forms. I told about a motion picture I 
had seen some years ago (and, incidental- 
ly, took a class to see) called, as nearly as 
I can remember, The American Dream. 
The plot revolved around the success 
story of an immigrant in America. Also, 
I displayed a map of the United States, 
supplied by the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, both depicting the places 
of settlement of the many immigrant na- 
tionalities and listing outstanding con- 
temporary Americans who are Negroes 
or have foreign backgrounds. Then I 
read short excerpts from De Crevecoeur’s 
book What Is an American? and from 
Vannest Adams’ The Record of America. 
We viewed a few 16-mm. films too, em- 
phasizing the economic life of various 
parts of the country. From all this I 
wanted the pupils to be realizing that 
America extended far beyond the con- 
fines of their own immediate environ- 
ment, which, nevertheless, was an inte- 
gral part of America, and that no one 
race or nationality could be given all the 
credit for the nation’s accomplishments. 
In each of these first class periods I made 
a point of raising questions for discussion 
to pave the way for a genuine curiosity 
regarding who lives in America. These 
questions included “Why has America 
been called the ‘melting pot’?” “Are any 
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nationalities or races excluded from com- 
ing to America to live?” “What reasons 
did the early immigrants have for coming 
to America?’’ “Did these reasons con- 
tribute to their becoming worthy citi- 
zens?” are immigrants coming to 
America today?’ “How many of our 
own parents or grandparents came to 
America as immigrants?’ “Why?” 

We were getting along first rate when 
I presented the idea of doing some library 
work to learn more about who lives in 
America. Each pupil chose a topic from 
a list which I had compiled after investi- 
gating the resources of the school and the 
town libraries. The subjects on the list 
included Negroes, Mexicans in the South- 
west, American Indians (broken down 
into the larger tribes according to geo- 
graphical locations), Nisei, Chinese, 
Georgia crackers, New Jersey pinies (be- 
cause we are New Jerseyites), Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, cowboys, Acadians, 
Mormons, miners, lumbermen of the 
Northwest, Scandinavians, and names of 
the other European nationalities in 
America. To reach everyone in the class 
and to meet specific interests, I listed 
also names of outstanding immigrants 
such as Edward Bok and accomplished 
Negroes such as George Washington 
Carver. A blanket bibliography was 
posted on the bulletin board. 

His topic selected, each pupil set out to 
find material for his written report, 
which was to be submitted in one week 
and to be given orally in class during the 
following week. During that first week 
the daily assignment was to record on a 
4 X 6 card the source and amount of 
material read each night along with a 
three-line (or so) annotation of the sub- 
ject matter. This assignment was specific 
enough to be challenging and at the same 
time aimed at counteracting any tenden- 
cies to let the whole report go until a few 
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hours before it was due. I advised the 
class to take notes daily and to use quo- 
tation marks for any material copied. 
They knew the report was to follow an 
outline we composed, so that it would 
contain first of all basic information that 
would, when presented orally, provide a 
body of knowledge on the general subject 
of the unit. While I checked the cards 
daily in class and conferred with each 
pupil on his progress, the class wrote 
brief paragraphs on topics listed for the 
week on the bulletin board and gauged 
to meet daily moods and interests, but all 
pertaining to ideals of American democ- 
racy, racial equality, and an appreciation 
of life in America. Yes, when these para- 
graphs were not straight narrations, I 
admit they were think-pieces, but by 
this time the pupils were ready to do 
some philosophic thinking on their own 
and were willing to put their thoughts on 
paper, considering them discussions, not 
philosophy. 

Meanwhile, committees that volun- 
teered for extra-credit work kept busy 
assembling realia: pictures of personages 
and racial groups, examples of American 
crafts, and recordings of folk music. 

The following week we gave most of 
every period to oral reports. While 
speaking, the pupils used notes from 
their written reports, the map of the 
United States, and any illustrative mate- 
rial they were able to garner. The 
speeches certainly were not think-pieces. 
They may not have been remarkable for 
extensive research, but they did present 
a panorama of colorful details that point- 
ed up the fact that a whole myriad of 
cultural influences, individual and group 
achievements, and regional! contributions 
make America the eternal land of free- 
dom and promise that she is. There was 
enthusiasm, of course, over such side at- 
tractions as an account of the ten-course 
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dinners of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
the hillbilly music, the description of 
cattle roundups, and pieces of Indian 
jewelry. 

We did not stop there. Daily, pupils 
read aloud Probing Our Prejudices by 
Hortense Powdermaker (Harper and 
Brothers), whereby they gained practice 
in oral reading and found more challeng- 
ing material to discuss. Also, we gave 
some time to narrating experiences that 
our relatives had had on the way to and 
after reaching America. Individual dif- 
ferences in pupil 1.Q.’s received atten- 
tion too. Hedwig earned needed extra 
credit by bringing in cookies she baked 
from one of her mother’s German recipes. 
Halsey earned recognition through his 
drawings of Indians. (I threw out the 
suggestion of writing patriotic verse, but 
no one did. Another year someone may, 
or even sing a Negro spiritual, or come 
dressed in a Czech folk costume. The 
possibilities for “extra credit’ are legion 
and can always be adapted to the ability 
of the class.) 

Such were the experiences that intro- 
duced the pupils to concepts of American 
ideals of equality of opportunity, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, and provided 
them with practice in the fundamentals 
of reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing. But so much more permeated the 
unit! Pupils did some supplementary 
reading of local color stories, collective 
biography, and selected articles such as 
“Why I Live in America” (Reader's Di- 
gest, February, 1949); we aired our views 
on racial prejudice in our school and com- 
munity, communism, and totalitarian- 
ism; and we heard about a few folk cus- 
toms from pupils of foreign backgrounds. 
Without mentioning color or nationality, 
we focused attention, too, upon individu- 
al Americans who succeeded against 
odds. But, best of all, -ve established the 
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conviction that good Americans are good 
people from all over the world, or, con- 
versely, that good people from all over 
the world make good Americans. 

I shall use the unit again this year. I 
am considering the inclusion of a test at 
the end of the unit to clarify the purpose 
of the unit and to help the pupils to be- 
come articulate in utilizing the informa- 
tion gained from the unit. Here are pos- 
sible questions. 


1. Write a sentence list of at least five facts 
you learned during this unit. 

2. Write a sentence list of at least five ideas 
you gained from working on this unit. 

3. List the names of ten outstanding foreign- 
born or Negro Americans and tell why each one 
belongs on the list. 

4. Make a sentence list of five items of advice 
you can now give a ninth-grade pupil regarding 
how to practice tolerance and respect for all 
people. 

5. Choose one: 

a) Explain why America is a good testing 
ground for world brotherhood. 

b) Explain what you think can be done in 
your community to promote tolerance and re- 
spect. 


Turner (KAN.) Hicu ScnHoor 


Word Tips 


Do you believe in Eve? 


When you use the word err, 
Think of pussy’s sweet purr. 


When you use the word height, 


c) What is America’s obligation now in order 
to show the world that world peace is obtain- 
able? 

d) How would you help a displaced person to 
become a good American citizen? 


Finally, here is a partial list of helpful 
literature on the subject for teachers: 


Apamic, L. From Many Lands 

Apams, J. T. The Epic of America 

Apams, V. The Record of America 

Antin, M. The Promised Land 

Brown, B. Men of Earth 

Brown and Rovcex. One America 

Couen, A. Modern Pioneers 

COUNCIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN AMERICA. 
America, a Nation of One People from Many 
Nations 

Corst, E. In the Shadow of Liberty 

De Crevecoeur. What Is an American? 

HUusBAND, B. Americans by Adoption 

McCLettan, M. B., and De Bownts, A. V. 
Within Our Gates 

McDonneE Lt, A. C. A Visit to America 

McWiuiaMs, C. Brothers under the Skin 

PepERSEN, G., and Krac, M. D. Children in 
Exile (published by Child Welfare League of 
America, 17 E. 42d St., New York) 

PowpERMAKER, H. Probing Our Prejudices 

TuHompson, G. Americans All 


GopLOvE CLARK 


Think, “How high flies my kite!” 


Benson ScHoor 
OmAna, NEBRASKA 


JESSEN 
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Round Table 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, SOCIAL 
STUDIES, AND SPEECH CO- 
ORDINATE EFFORTS 


Over a period of years projects have been 
carried on in New York City’s secondary 
schools with core curricula and correlated 
programs. These efforts have usually in- 
volved either one person’s teaching of the 
same class for several periods or correlated 
teaching of the same class by different 
teachers. On the high school level most ef- 
forts of this kind have been abandoned be- 
cause of administrative difficulties, subject 
licenses of teachers, and the need for mas- 
tery of content taught by specialists in 
grades beyond the first year. 

At Sarah J. Hale Vocational High School 
during the past term an attempt was made 
to bring two subject areas, social studies and 
English, closer together in all grades by set- 
ting a specific term’s objective to be accom- 
plished in both subject areas. 

The objective that was agreed upon was 
“Improvement of Pupils’ Oral Discussion 
Techniques.” ‘Thus, although different 
teachers were involved in all grades and al- 
though the subject matter differed, there 
was, to a degree, a unified tendency toward 
which the core curriculum aims. Further 
unity was sought through joint departmen- 
tal conferences and periodically through 
bulletins issued to both departments de- 
scribing progress and activities in each sub- 
ject area. 


PLANNING THE OBJECTIVE 


The Curriculum and Conference Com- 
mittees of the English and Social Studies 
Departments, having agreed upon the 
term’s objective, set the areas of emphasis 
for each department as follows: 


ENGLISH.—Improvement of individual speech 
patterns, training in note-taking while listen- 
ing to an otal presentation, training in 
organizing an outline for an oral talk. 


SociAL of ability in 
various types of oral discussion, training in 
the use of reference sources for preparation 
of talks, training in the evaluation of 
speeches for facts and opinions. 

SPEECH TEACHER.--General and specialized 
assistance, advice, and publicity. 


A representative committee of students 
from the SSGO was consulted by the chair- 
man concerning the objective. The minutes 
of this meeting, containing their suggestions, 
were presented along with the Curriculum 
and Conference Committee’s report at a 
joint conference of both departments. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


As a result of this joint meeting, a com- 
mittee in each subject area was appointed 
to prepare mimeographed suggestions as to 
material and teaching procedures for ac- 
complishing our objective. 

A mimeographed letter was sent to the 
parents of the pupils notifying them of the 
area of our emphasis and asking for their 
co-operation. Posters were put up empha- 
sizing speech improvement. 

During the first two weeks a sampling of 
all classes, one belonging to each teacher, 
was given a series of simple tests, devised in 
our school, to measure beginning ability in 
the specific areas previously indicated for 
English and social studies. These tests were 
not discussed with the pupils after they 
were administered, because we intended to 
repeat them at the end of the term in order 
to measure changes. Test papers were col- 
lected and stored in the department’s office. 

Several departmental conferences were 
devoted to discussion of materials and tech- 
niques for improvement in the direction of 
our objective. 

Mid-term examinations contained ques- 
tions related to the objective. For example, 
one part of the English mid-term, in every 
grade (counting 10 credits), consisted of a 
two-minute talk. 
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EVALUATION OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The series of tests administered at the be- 
ginning of the term without discussion was 
repeated. In addition, teachers were asked 
to make a genera! evaluation of the improve- 
ment of the selected classes. Data submitted 
by teachers was to be anonymous, since our 
aim was to evaluate departmental accom- 
plishment, not the effectiveness of each 
teacher. A summary of the final report is 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. 


Mepian 


Beginning ew End Term 
| 


English skill:® 


Comprehension and note 


taking of oral report 8.8 
Organizing an oral report | 56 | | 
Social studies skill:t | 
Ability to use reference! 
sources to prepare oral re-} 
port j 6.9 | 7.5 
Ability to differentiate fact! 
and opinion from a 


* Individual speech diagnosis (teacher's estimate): 10 per 
cent show no improvement, 75 per cent show moderate improve- 
ment; ts per cent show much improvement 

t General improvement in oral discussion techniques (teach 
er’s estimate): 8 teachers report moderate improvement in the 
group, 1 teacher reports little improvement in the group 


Of course, this type of evaluation may not 
be entirely scientific, but it does have some 
value in focusing attention upon the need 
for evaluation of efforts. It is a type of eval- 
uation that is possible and practical in pub- 
lic schools without specialized testing per- 
sonnel in each department. 

The project was a valuable experience in 
group processes, involving planning, de- 
velopment, and evaluation of the group’s 
effort. Finally, it was an attempt to achieve 
some unity within different subject areas, in 
spite of the barriers posed by the different 
licenses and program difficulties of the ordi- 
nary large high school in New York City. 


Jay E. GREENE 


Saran J. Hate Vocationar Scnootr 
Brooxtyn, New 


REVIEW BY THE COURT 


Some years ago an anonymous reviewer, 
writing in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
referred to Silas Marner as the ‘school 
teacher’s novel,’”’ because it is the one book 
most frequently read by American high- 
school children. His connotation was in- 
tended as a derogatory one, because he 
placed it with the outmoded classics of 
British origin which only teachers of Eng- 
lish favor. The implication he leaves is that, 
if these teachers like it, the pupils must 
necessarily hate it. Well, it all depends on 
who does the viewing (or reviewing). 
my favorite professor used to say: “If an 
ass looks into a stream, do you expect a dis- 
ciple to look out?” 

In the years I have been teaching Silas 
Marner, | have rarely found it difficult to 
interest a class in the story. The important 
point is to hit on that problem in the book 
to which most of the class will respond most 
sympathetically. The book poses a number 
of interesting problems in human relation- 
ships. There is the matter of father and sons 
as portrayed in the poor relationship be- 
tween Squire Cass and his sons, Dunstan 
and Godfrey. There is the problem of the 
immature and irresponsible as seen in the 
lives of Molly and Godfrey. There is the 
problem of the abandoned child and its rela- 
tionship to society. There is, of course, the 
problem of the thwarted and neurotic, as 
seen in Silas. 

All these I have found to be good general 
topics for reviewing the story from a new 
angle when we have finished reading the 
book. Because most of my students this 
semester are related to lawyers, I decided 
to use the legal approach to one of these dis- 
cussions. I suggested that we stage a trial for 
the custody of Eppy. There was a cry of as- 
sent. A cast was immediately chosen, con- 
sisting of a judge; two lawyers; the plain- 
tiff, Godfrey Cass; the defendant, Silas 
Marner; and a number of witnesses, rang- 
ing from Eppy through Rector Cracken- 
thorp. They chose, too, a jury; but the next 
day, the “Judge” informed us that, upon 
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consulting his father (a lawyer), he learned 
that custody cases are decided by a judge, 
not a jury. However, in order to involve the 
entire class, we broke with legal procedure 
on this point and kept the jury. 

They had a week to prepare the trial, re- 
hearse their witnesses, and write their briefs. 
I learned sub rosa that there was much 
home intervisiting and telephonic communi- 
cation. Some even visited a court to witness 
an actual trial. The student who portrayed 
the court clerk must have taken steno- 
graphic notes, for she opened the court ac- 
cording to correct legal terminology. While 
the class (or court) stood up, the “Judge” 
entered, and the trial was on. 

The amazing fact is that they staged the 
trial in a forty-minute period, and the ver- 
dict was rendered just prior to the ringing 
of the bell. Children will do surprising things 
if you give them the opportunity. 

Because my supervisor is also a member 
of the bar, I invited him to be present to 
correct any legal errors that might occur 
and to comment on the trial in general. The 
letter which he wrote me describes his reac- 
tion in his own words better than I could 
paraphrase it. With due apology for any 
immodesty which this may imply, I take 
the liberty to quote: 


Your. invitation to visit your English class 
311H, yesterday, provided me with the oppor- 
tunity to witness an enjoyable and memorable 
recitation. In retrospect, I regret that we did 
not record the activities of the period. 

The dramatization of an imaginary legal 
action by Godfrey Cass for the custody of 
Eppie was a splendid device in which I could 
see your practiced hand, although you deny 
any immediate connection. The students were 
excellently prepared. That they were able to 
engage in impromptu discussion between coun- 
sel based upon detailed and accurate reference 
to the novel is just one example of the penetra- 
tion of their reading. 

They reproduced trial procedure with aston- 
ishing accuracy. ‘They were able to define char- 
acter through the personalities they developed 
for each of the witnesses. Indeed, they merited 
the rapt attention with which the class followed 
the dramatization. 
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In short, this period was remarkable in every 
way. Please congratulate the class on my behalf. 
I have already tried to tell you, however inade- 
quately, that the performances of the children 
reflect your imaginative and vital teaching.’ 


I append the opening statements of the 
attorneys and the questions asked Dolly 
Winthrop in both direct and cross-exami- 
nation. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF 
GODFREY'S ATTORNEY 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury: 

This is an action by the plaintiff, Godfrey 
Cass, to recover the custody of his eighteen- 
year-old daughter, Eppy, who has been living 
with Silas Marner for sixteen years. Silas 
Marner has not legally adopted her, but the 
plaintiff is not going to make this an issue. We 
will attempt to prove that it was due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the plaintiff 
to have his daughter with him until now. Dur- 
ing all the years she was away from him, he 
provided for her; and above all we will attempt 
to prove that it is for the best interests of the 
child, Eppy, that she have the home life that 
her father can now give her, he having estab- 
lished a sound home with his second wife. In 
this connection we will also try to show that it 
will be a hardship to Eppy to remain with Silas 
Marner because his ill-health will require much 
concern and attention on her part. She may 
say that she does not mind this, but we must 
remember that the issue here is what is best for 
her and no one else. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF MARNER’S 
ATTORNEY 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Jury: 

I shall try to prove that Silas Marner is an 
excellent and competent guardian for Eppy. I 
shall also attempt to show that he has given her 
every necessity in life and that it would be a 
great injustice to both Eppy and Silas to sepa- 
rate these two people. 


EXAMINATION OF DOLLY WINTHROP 


1. Did Silas do everything you instructed 
him to do concerning Eppy’s welfare? 

* Quoted with the permission of Mr. Jacob B. 
Zack, chairman of the English and Speech Depart- 
ment at the Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
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2. Would you say Silas and Eppy are genu- 
inely devoted to each other? 

3. As far as you could see, would you say 
Eppy has been happy in past years living with 
Silas? 

4. When you told Silas the child should be 
baptized, what did he do? 

5. Is Eppy a fine, healthy, happy-minded 
woman of eighteen? 

6. Do you think Aaron and Eppy should be 
married and then go to live with Silas? Why? 

7. Did Silas take care of Eppy in sickness 
and in health and do his utmost for her? 


CROSS-EXAMINATION OF DOLLY WINTHROP 


1. Is it not true that you devoted some time 
to Eppy at the home of Silas Marner because 
he could not cope with the entire burden of 
rearing her? 

2. Is it not also true that you were not able 
to devote enough time to Eppy, due to the fact 
that you had to take care of your own children? 


SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ 


SAMUEL J. Trtpen ScHoor 
New York Crty 


STUDENT RESEARCH IN USAGE 


Stimulated by the editorial “What Stand- 
ards of Usage?” in the February, 1949, Eng- 
lish Journal, 1 asked the twenty-two stu- 
dents of my 1949-50 fall-semester class in 
the English Language to observe and report 
on uses of who and whom, and different from 
and different than. I requested the students 
to gather evidence from formal oral language 
situations—public addresses, sermons, class- 
room lectures and discussions, etc.—involv- 
ing college students and graduates. I par- 
ticularly emphasized the point, made in the 
editorial, that examples of both the formally 
“correct” and “incorrect”? usages were 
wanted. 

The students reported on usages observed 
in professors’ lectures and discussions, cler- 
gymen’s sermons, engineers’ addresses, doc- 
tors’ talks, assembly speakers’ addresses, 
and in students’ formal speech in class and 
student-organization discussions, public ad- 
dresses, and speech-class talks. The results 
are, of course, too sketchy to be significant, 
but they are interesting and perhaps may be 


useful in connection with similar surveys 
carried on more extensively elsewhere. 

Because no mistakes were observed in the 
use of who in normal nominative situations, 
this phase of the problem is not further con- 
sidered except in instances of possible con- 
fusion, such as, “Look at who these women 
are”’ and ‘‘We must admire whoever can find 
the thought in the emotion.”’ 

In situations where the pronoun directly, 
or almost directly, follows the governing 
verb or preposition, whom is ordinarily used. 
The students reported fifty instances of this 
usage, including a few quick revisions of a 
speaker who “‘corrected”’ an original who to 
whom, even to the point of recasting a sen- 
tence as in “Who should secondary educa- 
tion be provided for’’ to ‘‘For whom should 
secondary education be provided.” There 
were reported, however, fifty-eight instances 
of the use of the accusative who in situations 
where the pronoun occurred in the nomina- 
tive territory or where it was considerably 
removed from its governing word so that the 
accusative force was thereby lessened. One 
speaker was reported as always using who in 
speech situations of this kind but as using 
whom in similar written situations. 

Some comments show that students be- 
lieve that the majority of their fellows tend 
to use who in all instances and that both stu- 
dents and college graduates are likely when- 
ever possible to avoid a doubtful construc- 
tion calling for who or whom. Reports also 
indicate that whom is not frequently used 
but that when it is, it is used correctly, ac- 
cording to formal standards, except for three 
cases of the “swayback”’ error: ““‘Whom did 
you say presented that report?’’—‘‘He’s the 
one whom I said had the best analysis” —“I 
asked her whom she thought was the better 
dramatist.” Several reports commented on 
the inconsistency in the use of who and whom 
by some speakers, such as the lecturer who 
in the course of a few moments said, ‘““You 
have an officer whom you can see as more 
than a serial number” and ‘“‘a person who 
you can perceive as.”’ 

Fifty-three instances of different from and 
twenty-seven of different than were reported. 
No further break-down in the kind of con- 
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structions involved is possible from the 
reports. A student did point out, however, 
that one lecturer always used different from 
but differently than; and another reporter 
observed that “the oniy students who use 
different from are English majors.” As in the 
case of who and whom, different from and dif- 
ferent than, in the opinion of students, are 
locutions that are frequently side-stepped 
and that also are used inconsistently by in- 
dividual speakers, as in the instance of the 
instructor who in the same lecture said, 
“other political systems different from ours” 
and “The mother role is different than the 
father role.” 

CARLTON H. LARRABEE 


Fresno State COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


COMMITTEE STUDY IMPROVES 
WRITING 

The following method has proved an 
effective one in focusing the attention of 
students upon better sentence structure 
and word usage. 

After a set of compositions has been cor- 
rected, I select approximately ten sentences 
or groups of words which contain or exem- 
plify representative errors. These are then 
duplicated so that each student may have 
a copy. 

Captains chosen at random select com- 
mittees. Each captain serves as chairman of 
his group of four or five students, and a sec- 
retary is elected by the group. The com- 
mittee members discuss each error and de- 
cide upon the structure which is the best 
remedy. The secretary writes down results 
as decisions are made. At the end of the 
time allotted for this phase each secretary 
has all members of his committee sign the 
report, which is then handed in. 

On the following day each secretary 
writes his committee’s corrected version of 
the first example on the blackboard. The 
versions are compared and graded during a 
discussion led by the instructor. Following 
the same procedure, each succeeding exam- 
ple is studied carefully and rated. Finally, 
the secretary averages the scores received 
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and hands in the final results. Each com- 
mittee member has been following the pro- 
cedure and scoring his own duplicated copy 
so that he knows what degree of success he 
and his fellow committee members have 
achieved. The grade earned by the com- 
mittee is recorded for each member of that 
committee. 

Thus the students have had a hand in 
finding and correcting the errors. As they 
work in committees where relatively impor- 
tant decisions are made, they are learning 
more about group responsibility and the 
contribution of each individual to his group. 
Above all, they assimilate more; further 
composition has proved that there has been 
a greater improvement in sentence structure 
and word usage after such study and discus- 
sion than had been customary under more 
standard procedures. 


Davin C. LEEK 


ExLeanor J. Toit Junror Hicu Scnoor 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


MAYBE EXERCISES AREN’T SO 
BAD, AFTER ALL! 


It has occurred to me, time and time 
again, that many of the people who write 
exercises for practice work in grammar, 
spelling, word meaning, etc., are missing a 
good opportunity to bring in valuable ma- 
terial. Repeatedly, I discover sentences 
which are entirely unrelated, in long, mo- 
notonous lists. My pupils find these sen- 
tences as dull as I did when I was in school. 
For this reason, and because I believe I can 
write exercises more related to the material 
being studied, I have almost completely 
abandoned ready-made practice sheets. 

While making out my semester tests this 
term, I reviewed the Beta Test, which is 
part of our curriculum, according to tradi- 
tion. In a list of punctuation and sentence- 
recognition exercises I discovered these 
completely separate sentences: 


After the guests went, Maude began to clean 
up, but she was too tired to finish. 

The climate of Argentina is hot in the north 
temperate, in the central part, and cool in the 
extreme south. The rainfall decreases from 
north to south. 
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This is only one example from one much- 
used source. When apparently meaningless 
sentences are thrust down their throats, is it 
any wonder that many students find English 
dull and uninteresting? 

+ In an effort to make junior English more 
palatable, I have drawn heavily upon my 
imagination and upon materials which I 
want pupils to know. In my spelling lessons 
I have given sentences which form a mys- 
tery story, continuing from week to week. 
It takes more time to plan them, but they 
create more interest than mere sentences. 

For learning to use proofreading marks, 
my pupils corrected an article on “How To 
Read the Newspaper,’"' thereby killing two 
birds with one stone. 

A few weeks ago we reviewed for our six- 
week test. In reviewing letter-writing, I 
asked them to correct a letter which recom- 
mended A. J. Cronin’s The Citadel. This 
gave them practice in punctuation, capi- 
talization, sentence recognition, letter form, 
and at the same time suggested a book ox 
socialized medicine. Since we had just fin- 
ished reading critically and discussing 
Stassen’s article, ‘Never! Never! Never!” 
in the January Reader's Digest, this encour- 
aged further reading on a current problem 
which interested most of the classes. 

On the actual test, pupils found another 
letter to correct. Having just finished a unit 
in magazine understanding and evaluation, 
they found a letter from a pupil to one in 
another city, which contained a summing- 
up of the main conclusions and discoveries 
the classes had made about comic books and 
poor, mediocre, and worth-while magazines. 

Brotherhood Week (February 19-25) 
seemed to me to be a very valuable week to 
observe in the classroom, since getting along 
with others and understanding them is a 
necessary part of successful adjustment to 
life. On Monday morning my _ bulletin 
boards were decorated with appropriate 
material. A large map filled one board. Its 
caption read: ““America—a Nation of One 


‘Reprinted in Modern Literature by permission 


of the Christian Sctence Monttor 
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People from Many Countries,”* and it 
showed the different nationalities, where 
they have settled in America, and what out- 
standing men they have had among them. 
Statistics on how many people belong to dif- 
ferent religions were also listed. 

Another board displayed Norman Rock- 
well’s “Freedom of Worship”; the cover of 
the February NEA Journal, showing dif- 
ferent colored hands examining the Bill of 
Rights and headed by a sentence, “All hu- 
man beings are born free and equal in dig- 
nity and rights”; a copy of ‘Color Blind,’’ 
which I read aloud to my classes; a copy of 
Do You Want To Be Happy and Free? 
which I distributed to my classes; and cut- 
outs of four hands—one black, one brown, 
one yellow, one white—-holding up the 
world. 

A test was scheduled for Wednesday, 
over the short story and new words learned 
while reading. The vocabulary words I used 
in sentences which formed an essay on un- 
derstanding one another and working to- 
gether for better world relations. 

These are only a few of the many ways 
that meaningful content can be infused into 
practice sentences, when they are necessary. 
Not only may content related to life-situa- 
tions make sentences more potent; it may 
also make exercises a source of motivation. 

It is not difficult for teachers of English 
to manufacture interesting and worth-while 
sentences. Teachers do not go into the 
English field unless they possess imagina- 
tion and creative ability. If the companies 
who put out practice books would apply 

these tools, plus a knowledge of the curricu- 
lum, perhaps they, too, could make some 
converts among high-school students, who 

say: ‘Maybe English isn’t so bad, after all!” 

GODLOVE CLARK 
Turner (Kan.) HiGu ScHoor 
4Issued by the Council against Intolerance in 
America, Lincoln Building, New York City. 
3Olga Gunkle, “Color Blind,” Jmnternational 
Journal of Religious Education, November, 1933. 
‘Willard Johnson, Do You Want To Be Happy 


and Free? (Personal Growth Pamphlet No. 129.) 
Washington: National Education Association. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B,. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHI- 
BALD A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


LIKE FOR 


There is an interesting problem involved 
in considering the phrase /tke for, frequently 
used in the South, as in the sentence “We 
should like for you to give us this informa- 
tion.”” This construction is labeled incor- 
rect and vulgar in studies of American 
usage; yet it has occurred in Standard Eng- 
lish usage for many centuries and is paral- 
leled in both the English and the American 
languages by similar constructions used 
with other verbs than like. That it does not 
occur in present-day Standard American 
usage is evidenced by the difficulty in find- 
ing examples of it in written documents 
other than those making use of the southern 
dialect. Why should this particular expres- 
sion /tke for be considered unacceptable? 

H. L. Mencken, with characteristic ex- 
aggeration, writes that “the long-awaited 
grammarian of the vulgar American when 
he spits on his hands at last, will have a 
gaudy time anatomizing such forms as: I'd 
like for him to go there.”’* Wentworth, in his 
American Dialect Dictionary, objects to the 
phrase like for because it is redundant. 
Leonard in Current English Usage records 
that nineteen out of twenty judges in all 
groups rated the parallel expression, “I want 
for you to come,” as illiterate. He does com- 
ment, however, that “it is... in cultivated 
use in the South of the U.S. This would 
seem to indicate that in the estimation of 
the judges, dialect usages are generally 
equivalent to illiterate.”? The objection to 
this expression, then, rests on the belief 
that it is redundant and that it is regional. 

*H. L. Mencken, The American Language, Sup- 
plement II (New York: Knopf, 1948), p. 394. 

*S. A. Leonard, Current English Usage (‘‘Eng- 
lish Monographs,” No. 1 (Chicago: Inland Press, 
NCTE, 1935}), p. 124. 


I believe that the charge of redundancy 
arises from a confusion as to the meaning 
of the preposition for as used in this con- 
struction. If the word for is interpreted as 
meaning “in favor of,” “in order to please,” 
it might be said to express a meaning im- 
plic:t in the verbs like and went. However, 
when for is used after verbs “which may 
also have a simple object, it generally means: 
‘with a view to obtain.’ 

Grammatically, there are two explana- 
tions of the function of for in this construc- 
tion. 

Kellner, Curme, Poutsma, and Kruisinga 
seem to feel that the preposition for in the 
following sentences is to be explained as in- 
troducing the subject of the infinitives—that 
is, the phrases for the boys, for you, for tt 
are noun phrases, subjects of the infinitives 
to use, to go, to lunch, to be, all of which serve 
as objects of the finite verbs of the sentences: 

I wouldn't like for the boys to use that saw. I 
would like for you to go home with me. Mrs. 
Roosevelt would like for you to lunch at the White 
House today. When I hear a trial, I like for it to 
be one.’ 


This use of the preposition for to intro- 
duce the subject of an infinitive occurs in 
literary English as early as 1474. The con- 
struction in Caxton’s Game of the Chesse— 
“Tt is an evil thing for a man to have sus- 
picion”—seems an obvious progenitor of 


1Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1937), Part III, §13.2;. 


4 George O. Curme, Syntax (New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931), p. 250. See also H. Poutsrna, A 
Grammar of Late Modern English (Groningen: P. 
Noordhoff, 1926), p. 778; E. Kruisinga, A Handbook 
of Present Day English (4th ed.; Utrecht: Kemink en 
Zoon, 1925), Part Il, §§379, 382, 383. 


Harold Wentworth, American Dialect Diction- 
ary (New York: Crowell, 1944). 
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those cited above. Shakespeare’s lines from 
Coriolanus-—‘‘For Coriolanus neither to 
care whether they love or hate him mani- 
fests the true knowledge he has’’—and 
Swift's “The Lilliputians think nothing can 
be more unjust than for people . . . to bring 
children into the world, and leave the bur- 
den of supporting them upon the public” 
illustrate the use of a noun phrase as a sub- 
ject of an infinitive which is used substan- 
tively.® 

In the construction that is, considered 
here, however, the infinitive is always ob- 
ject of the verb. It is a construction that 
occurs rather frequently in literary English 
with such verbs as wish, desire, ask, do, care, 
hope, beg, etc., and on the colloquial level 
with the verbs want and like. As Curme 
states, the use of the phrase as subject of 
the infinitive frequently gives an individual 
the opportunity of making a nice distinc- 
tion in meaning, as in “I planned to go” 
but “TI planned for him to go.’ 

Historical development, therefore, would 
lead one to analyze the modern expression 
“But you'd like better for us both to stay at 
home together” as: for us both, noun phrase, 
subject of the infinitive fo stay. 

However, as Dr. Margaret Bryant sug- 
gests, there is another and even simpler 
analysis of such expressions. Here, again, 
for is to be considered a preposition, one 
that introduces a verbid clause—that is, the 
infinitive with its subject and its modifiers 
is the object of the preposition, and the 
whole phrase, as above, for both of us to stay 
at home together, is object of the verb like. 

The charge of redundancy arises only 
when—as pointed out above—this phrase 
introduced by for follows the verbs like and 
want, when the word for becomes ambiguous 
in meaning. But this ambiguity apparently 

*Leon Kellner, Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax (London: Macmillan, 1892), $71. 


*Curme, loc. cit. 
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has been strong enough to influence usage 
and to keep the phrase like for pretty gen- 
erally out of literary English. 

The objection to like for on the ground 
that it is a dialect or regional form, however, 
rests on a less logical basis. In the first place, 
it is the habitual! idiom of the South and is 
found not only in colloquial usage but also 
in the written usage of school superintend- 
ents, of authors like Margaret Mitchell and 
L. Jamieson, and in newspaper articles.* 
Furthermore, on the colloquial level the 
phrase is not limited to the South but has 
also been heard in twenty-seven states and 
in Canada, specifically: Alberta, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Nova 
Scotia, Oklahoma, Ontario, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Washington, and Wyoming. Dunlap 
even goes so far as to wonder “if we are 
dealing here not so much with a colloquial- 
ism as with an idiom of standard speech.”’® 

With regard to the general construction— 
the use of the preposition for to introduce a 
verbid clause as object of a finite verb—I 
would have to agree with Dunlap. However, 
the forces that govern usage are strange, 
and the fact that the phrase like for has 
been generally considered a southern dialect 
form and the fact that for in combination 
with the verbs like and want can be ambigu- 
ous and give rise to the charge of redundan- 
cy have been strong enough to keep the con- 
struction on the colloquial level, except in 
the South. 

Giapys D. HAASE 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


* Wentworth, op. cit.; and A. R. Dunlap, ‘‘Ob- 
servations on American Colloquial Idiom,” Ameri- 
can Speech, XX, No. 1 (February, 1945), 18-19. 


* Dunlap, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Fortieth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Municipal Auditorium, Milwaukee 
November 21-25, 1950 


CONVENTION THEME: THE WORK IS PLAY FOR MORTAL STAKES 


PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 9:30 A.M.-10:00 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 7:30 P.M. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
Continuous EXHIBIT OF MATERIALS AND AIDS FOR TEACHING 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 A.M.~3:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors) 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 3:15-4:15 P.M. 

(All members of the Council participate in this meeting) 
RECEPTION FOR MEMBERS, 4:30-5:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 

Presiding, Paul Farmer, Atlanta, Georgia, High Schools; First Vice-President of the 
Council 

Invocation—Rev. E. J. O'Donnell, $.J., President of Marquette University 

Welcome—Harold S. Vincent, Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee 

President’s Address: Mortal Stakes” —Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. 
Louis 

The Teacher of English in the Modern World—Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High School, 
Newark; the Newark News; Council Director of Production of Oral and Visual Materials 

Implementing the Curriculum Commission Report in the Local Program of Curriculum 
Revision—-Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota; Director of the Commission on the 
English Curriculum 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
LARGE-GROUP MEETINGS, 9:45-11:45 A-M. 
General Topic: THE WAYS LANGUAGE IS LEARNED AND USED: PRESENTING THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND POINT OF VIEW 
Group I. THE LEARNER 
What Do We Know about the Ways of Learning? 
Presiding, Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 
Basic Factors of Growth and Development—William E. Martin, University of Illinois 
Using What Is Known about Growth and Development To Help Young People Learn and 
Live Together—Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago 
The Role of Reading and Literature in the Development of Sensitivity--Lou LaBrant, 
New York University 
Group Il. THE LEARNING 
What Do We Know about Principles of Learning and Measurement? 
Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Structural Linguistics and Language Learning—-Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Language Learning Adapted to Learning Pace—Mildred M. Dawson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredonia, New York 
Evaluation of Recent Practices in the Measurement of the Use of Language-—Angela 
Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 


Group IIT. THE USE OF LANGUAGE 
How Is Language Used in a Democratic Society? 

Presiding, John J. DeBoer, University of Llinois 

The Meaning of Democracy in America Today—A. John Bartky, Stanford University 

Democratic Living in the School-——-Marion Edman, Wayne University 

Human Relations Now—Walter Loban, University of California, Berkeley 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:00 
1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Teachers in Elementary 
and Junior High Schools 
Presiding, W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee 
Speaker, Mrs. Florence Cranell Means, Author of Shuttered Windows, Assorted Sisters, 
The Silver Fleece 
Guests: Authors and publishers of children’s books, seated among the teachers and librarians 
2. Annual Business Meeting of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication 


Presiding, John C. Gerber, lowa State University, President, CCCC 


3. National Association of Journalism Directors 


Presiding, Maude Staudenmayer, Solomon Juneau High School, Milwaukee 
Speaker, Jack Krueger, Radio and Television News Chief, WT'MJ. (FM and TV) of Mil- 
waukee Journal 
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Fripay AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
First SERIES, 2:15-3:30 P.M. 


General Topic: THE WAYS LANGUAGE IS LEARNED AND USED: ANALYZING SITUATIONS 
AND PROBLEMS 


1. Becoming Good Group Members 
(Sponsored by Committee on Participation and Leader- 
ship, Alexander Frazier, Chairman) 
Chairman, 
Sharing Responsibilities: Leaders and Members—Peter Donchian, Wayne University 


Discussion Leaders: 


Agnes Boner, Montana State University 
Anne Campbell, Prairie View, Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Bernice Freeman, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Lawrence Flaum, Drake University ij 
Margaret Hannon, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Gunnar Horn, Benson High School, Omaha 
Frances Hueston, Deering High School, Portland, Maine t 
Sema Williams Herman, Gregory School, Chicago 
Mary Lockhead Williams, Kirkwood, Missouri 
2. Using Instructional Aids 
(Planned by Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, Max Herzberg 
and Nathan Miller, Chairmen) 
Chairman, Nathan Miller, Miami, Florida 
Television and the School—Dallas Smythe, University of Illinois 
New Techniques in Motion Picture Appreciation—John E. Brasiin, Teaching Films Cus- 
todians ry 
(To include the showing of a film on appreciation made at the suggestion 
of the Council’s T.F.C. Committee.) 
Discussion Leaders: j 
Hardy Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School 
Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
Max Herzberg, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey 
Leon Hood, Clifford Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey 
Marion C. Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


3. Teaching World Literature at the College Level 
(Planned by Committee on Comparative Literature, Horst Frenz, Chairman) 


Chairman, Horst Frenz, University of Indiana 


Speakers: 
King Hendricks, Utah State Agricultural College 
Paul Landis, University of Illinois 
Fred Millett, Wesleyan University , 
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Discussion Leaders: 


John W. Ashton, Indiana University 
Martin S. Shockley, North Texas State Teachers College 
Professor Foster, Grinnell College 

Rev. Paul F. Smith, Omaha 


4. Using Speech in the Full-School Program 


(Planned in Co-operation with the Committee on Speech 
Margaret Painter, Chairman) 


Chairman, Margaret Painter, Modesto, California 

The Place of Speech in the Full-School Language Program—Charlotte Wells, University of 
Missouri 

The Relation of Speech to All School Subjects—Harold Huseby, Ballard High School, 

Seattle 


Discussion Leaders: 


Robert DeClerq, St. Louis Park High School, Minneapolis 
Dorathy Eckelman, Illinois State Normal University 
Oscar Haugh, Superior, Wisconsin, State Teachers College 
Hazel Larson, Warren Harding Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa + 
i ‘ Ruth McCarty, West High School, Madison, Wisconsin 

i Irwin Phillips, Alhambra, California, High School 
Clarence Shoemaker, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 
Bess Sondel, University of Chicago 

Lillian Wikman, Phillips Junior High School, Minneapolis 


5. Using Communiy and Local Backgrounds 


: (Planned in Co-operation with Folklore Groups) 


Chairman, Elizabeth Pilant, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Discovering and Using Community History and Folklore—Earl C. Beck, Central Michigan 
College of Education 

Impact of Our Folklore upon American Prose Writing—Ernest E. Leisy, Southern Method- 
ist University 

Impact of Our Folklore on American Poetry—Arthur Palmer Hudson, University of North 

Carolina 


Discussion Leaders: 
Violate Asimont, Pulaski High School, Milwaukee 
Mody Boatright, University of Texas 
Hugh Jansen, University of Kentucky 
Franklin J. Meine, American Peoples Encyclopedia, Chicago 
Mabel Sacra, Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver 
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6. Developing Children’s Theater and U sing Creative Dramatics in School 
(Planned Co-operatively by NCTE and National Thespian Society) 
Chairman, Blanford Jennings, Clayton, Missouri, High School 
Speaker, 
Demonstration of Creative Dramatics—Rita Criste, Northwestern University, with the 
Grade Six Class of Marjorie Allen, Hartford School, Milwaukee 


Discussion Leaders: 


7. Developing an Evaluation Program for Language 
(Planned by Committee on Appraisal of Evaluative Techniques, 
Wilfred Eberhart, Chairman) 
Chairman, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
What Reading Abilities Can Be Measured and How Can They Be Measured?— 
How Can Usage Be Measured in an Era of Changing Standards?—Royal Morsey, Ball State 
Teachers College 
How Can Growth in Written Work Be Measured?—Wilfred Eberhart, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 
Discussion Leaders: 
Angela Broening, Baltimore Public Schools 
Aileen Traver Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia University 


8. Developing Personality through Books 


Chairman, George Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 

Speaker, Helene W. Hartley, Syracuse University 

Discussion Leaders: 

Clio Allen, Natchitoches, Louisiana, High School 

Dwight Burton, University High School, University of Minnesota 
Stevens M. Corey, Madison, Wisconsin 

Walter Scott Mason, University of Miami 

Mary Tingle, University of Georgia 


g. Balancing the Use of Current Materials 

Chairman, Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City 

Using Periodicals, a Forthcoming Council Report—Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin 

Radio—a Means, Not an End—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Use Films but Keep It English—Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City 

Discussion Leaders: 

Lillian Enlow, East High School, Waterloo, Iowa 

Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Dennis Day Hannon, Wappinger Falls, New York, High School 

David Mallery, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Gunnar Horn, Benson High School, Omaha 
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SECOND SERIES, 3:45-5:00 P.M. 
General Topic: THE WAYS LANGUAGE IS LEARNED AND USED: CONSIDERING 
ADAPTATIONS AND SOLUTIONS 


1. What Are the Values of 4 Full-School Language Program? 
Chairman, Marion S. Walker, Nutley, New Jersey, High School 


Discussion Leaders: 


Miriam Booth, Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Mary Campbell, State Teachers College, Grand Prairie, Texas 

Dorothy Dixon, Pasadena City College, Pasadena 

Ruth Goodrich, Fort Dodge, lowa, High School 

Edward Rutan, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina 
Marion Zollinger, Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


2. The New Teacher in the Community—What I Was Unprepared For! 


Chawman, Francis Shoemaker, University of Wisconsin 


Discussion Leaders: 


Marion Young Adell, Cleveland 
Bessie Ebaugh, University of Houston 
Francis Chisholm, River Falls, Wisconsin, Teachers College 
Rosemary Green, Riverside High School, Milwaukee 

Jean Kanable, Randolph, Massachusetts, High School 
Marcella Lawler, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Nell Murphy, Pennsylvania State College 

Robert O. Pickering, Route 1, River Falls, Wisconsin 


3. What Constitutes Wise Use of Textbooks? 


Chairman, Luella B. Cook, Public Schools, Minneapolis 


Discussion Leaders: 
Hall Bartlett, Teachers College, Columbia University 
' Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Willlam I. Jovanovich, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 
Trevor K. Serviss, Editor, D. C. Heath and Company; Lecturer in Education, Boston 
University 
Rachel Salisbury, Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Willard Spalding, University of Illinois 


4. What Is the Relation of Grammar to Effective Expression? 


(Planned in Co-operation with the Committee on the Teach- 
ing of Grammar and Usage, J. C. Seegers, Chairman) 


Chairman, J. C. Seegers, Temple University 


Discussion Leaders: 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Ethel Mabie Falk, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Charles Fries, University of Michigan 

Elizabeth Torongo, Public Schools, Battle Creek 

J. C. Tressler, Jamaica Estates, New York 

Ralph Potter, Evanston, Illinois, Township High School 


5. What Are the Functions of A ffiliate Organizations of the NCTE? 


(Planned in Co-operation with the Committee on Affiliates, 
William D. Herron, Chairman) 

Chairman, William D. Herron, West Side School, Newark, New Jersey 
Discussion Leaders: 

Alice Baum, Austin High School, Chicago 

Richard Corbin, Poughkeepsie, New York, High School 

Edward T. Hall, St. Marks School, Southborough, Massachusetts 

C. Wayne Hall, MacDonald College, McGill University 

Lucile Hildinger, Wichita, Kansas, High School East 

Loretta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, California; High School 

Margarete Teer, University High School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mildred Webster, St. Joseph, Michigan, High School 

Oscar Fidell, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 


6. What Are the Responsibilities of Colleges for the Humanities? 

Chairman, Porter G. Perrin, University of Washington 
Discussion Leaders: 

Arthur Mizener, Carleton College 

Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota 

Ruth Slonim, Washington State College, Pullman 

Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

Frederic R. White, Beloit College 

J. P. Brawner, University of West Virginia 

Robert Davidson, University of Florida 

7. How Can Reading Be Improved? 

Chairman, Blanche Trezevant, Florida State University 
Discussion Leaders: 

Richard Alm, Seattle Public Schools 

Armella Bersch, Shorewood, Wisconsin, Schools 

“Mabel Lacy, Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas 

Constance McCullough, San Francico State College 

Mary E. Ohm, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Helen Blair Sullivan, Reading Clinic, Boston University 


8. What Kind of Training Do Teachers of English Need? 
Chairman, Winifred Nash, Roxbury Memorial High School, Boston 


Discussion Leaders: 
Lucy Herring, Ashville, Tennessee 
Edna Jones, Redondo Beach, California, High School 
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Guy Moore, Los Angeles Public Schools 
N. P. Tillman, Atlanta University 
William R. Wood, United States Office of Education 


9. How Can We Meet Children’s and Adolescents’ Interests in Reading? 


(Sponsored Jointly by Committee on Elementary Reading Lists and 
Committee on Adolescent Interests in Literature, 
Margaret Clark and Walter Loban, Chairmen) 


Chairman, Walter Loban, University of California, Berkeley 


Discussion Leaders: 


Richard Braddock, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
Mabel Altstetter, Miami University 

Margaret Clark, Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library 
Ellen Frogner, University of Minnesota, Duluth 

Helen Farr, Public and Schoo! Libraries, Madison, Wisconsin 
George W. Norwell, New York State Department of Education 
Lawrence Welch, Wilmington, California 


ANNUAL DINNER, 6:30 P.M. 


Toastmaster, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Double Vision—-Katherine Anne Porter, author of Flowering Judas, Pale Horse Pale Rider, 
etc. 

The Anglo-American Folk Ballad and Carol—John Jacob Niles, assisted by Thomas Niles 

(age eleven) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


BREAKFAST FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIVES, 8:00 A.M. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9: 30-11: 30 A.M. 


1. Elementary Section 


Topic: PROVIDING ENRICHMENT THROUGH EXPERIENCES IN READING, 
WRITING, SPEAKING, AND LISTENING 


GENERAL MEETING, 9: 30-10:45 A.M. 


Presiding, Hannah M. Lindahl, Mishawaka, Indiana; Chairman of the Elementary Section 
of the Council 

Experiences in Reading—Bernice Leary, Department of Curriculum, Madison, Wisconsin 

Experiences in Writing-—-Alvina Treut Burrows, School of Education, New York University 

Experiences in Speaking—Dorothea Fry, John Muir College, Pasadena 

Experiences in Listening—Althea Beery, Department of Supervision, Cincinnati 

Curriculum Commission Report——Helen K. Mackintosh, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 

Section Business Meeting 


Group Meetings: A. Reading; B. Writing; C. Speaking; D. Listening 
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2. High School Section 


Topic: WHAT CAN THE ENGLISH TEACHER DO TO HELP STUDENTS IN READING, 
WRITING, SPEAKING, AND LISTENING? 
Presiding, Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School; Chairman of the High 
School Section 


Section Business Meeting 
Let Literature Work Its Magic-—-Pau! Farmer, First Vice-President NCTE; Co-ordinator of 


Language Arts in the Secondary Schools, Atlanta (15 min.) 
Can We Teach Our Students To Write?—Marion C. Sheridan, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Hillhouse High School, New Haven, Connecticut (15 min.) 
Why Teach Listening?—Joseph Mersand, Chairman, English Department, Long Island 
City, New York, High School (15 min.) 
Speech for All—Helen F. Olson, Head of English Department, Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle (15 min.) 
3. College Section 
Topic: WORLD LITERATURE IN THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


Presiding, Margaret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College, New York; Chairman of the College 
Section 

Secretary, James F. Fullington, Ohio State University 

Comparative Literature and World Literature—Horst Frenz, Indiana University; Chair- 
man of the Committee on Comparative Literature, NCTE 

The Integration of World Literature with Composition—Agnes Berrigan, Oklahoma Agri- 


cultural and Mechanical College 

The Integration of World Literature with Art—Emest C. Hassold, University of Louisville; 
Member of Committee on Comparative Literature 

(Questions and Comments from the Floor 

Section Business Session 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15 P.M. 


Presiding, Mark Neville, President of the Council 

Selections-—-A Capella Choir—High School, Milwaukee 

Presentation of Radio Awards—Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey; Chairman of the Committee on Radio 

Mid-century Revolt in American Poetry—Peter Viereck, Mt. Holyoke College; author of 
Terror and Decorum (Pulitzer Prize for Poetry, 1949) 

What Can an American Believe?—John R. Tunis, author of All-American, The Duke De- 
cides, etc. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:00-6:00 AND 8:00-10:00 P.M. 
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ALTHOUGH MOVIES HAVE NO PRI- 
mary responsibility for juvenile delinquency 
or moral laxity, there is impressive evidence 
that the general effects of films upon man- 
ners, behavior standards, and moral values 
are great. These were the findings of a 
recent British government committee on 
children and the cinema as reported in the 
June issue of the School Government Chron- 
icle. Though only secondarily involved as a 
factor in delinquency, the photoplay ought 
nevertheless to subject itself to “serious 
self-examination as regards its standards 
and sense of responsibility.” 

The committee found negligible evi- 
dence of actual viciousness in current films 
(presumably English-made ones in the 
main) but felt that they “were often crude 
and stupid and likely to exert a contrary in- 
fluence to a good home and a good school.” 
The serial film received strong condemna- 
tion. In its recommendations the group 
emphasized the need for the rating of films 
as acceptable for children by authorities on 
child development, the part that the school 
should play in teaching film appreciation, 
and the belief that attendance at movies 
more than once weekly should be discour- 
aged. 


NOVEMBER 12-18 HAS BEEN DESIG- 
nated as the thirty-third annual Children’s 
Book Week, the slogan of which will be 
“Make Friends with Books.’’ Book Week 
manuals, posters, and streamers are avail- 
able from the Children’s Book Council, 50 
West Fifty-third Street, New York 10, 
New York. 


THE MANY-SIDED EDUCATIONAL 
values to be derived from participation in a 
folklore club are discussed in a brief de- 
scription of such an organization at the 
Christopher Columbus High School in New 
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York City. The article, by Karl Ames, ap- 
pears in that city’s board of education pub- 
lication, Strengthening Democracy. Begin- 
ning with the singing of folk songs and 
folk dancing, the group has since en- 
larged its scope to include some study of 
American myths, native superstitions, folk 
science, humor indigenous to America, and 
folkways of American immigrants. Although 
the article stresses the role of such activity 
in the field of intergroup understanding, its 
relationships to music, literature, history, 
and citizenship are included. 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
is being offered for the writing of a novel “‘of 
perception and depth which creatively por- 
trays the growing-up experiences of the 
youth of our generation” by the J. P. 
Lippincott Company and the publishers of 
the magazine Seventeen. A lesser prize is of- 
fered for a partially completed manuscript. 
The winning novel, which must be sub- 
mitted by March 1, 1951, will be serialized 
by the magazine as well as published as a 
book. Further details may be obtained from 
Lippincott at East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


“OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL 
Books,” a list of the best books in educa- 
tion prepared annually by the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, was published in the May 
issue of the NEA Journal. The list includes 
thirty-seven works selected by the votes of 
leading American educators from a total of 
570 titles published in 1949. Reprints of the 
article are available at five cents each from 
the Library at Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


WRITING AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
of an organization that has produced films 
on intergroup relations for educational use, 
Leo Shapiro lists four areas in which he feels 
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further work must be done in order to make 
audio-visual aids function more effectively 
as a means of promoting better relation- 
ships between racial and religious groups. 
More publications (including systematic 
bibliographies) relating to the film and its 
use in human relations work, greater sen- 
sitivity to intergroup problems on the part 
of audio-visual personnel, concentrated ef- 
fort to reach the younger children, and 
better teacher-training with a view toward 
broadening the social development of edu- 
cators are necessary before audio-visual 
aids to improve human relationships can 
become most effective. Shapiro, education 
director for the Anti-Defamation League, 
writes in the magazine See & Hear. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S READING 
Clinic will hold its eighth annual reading 
institute in Philadelphia, January 29- 


February 2, 1951. The theme of the meeting, 
which will cover both primary and second- 
ary levels, is to be “Systematic Instruction 
in Reading.” Copies of the program are 


obtainable from the Director, The Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE PROBLEM OF DARKENING THE 
classroom to permit the use of projected 
pictures rarely is sufficiently difficult to 
justify the omission of such aids, according 
to Kenneth McIntyre, who writes in the 
quarterly North Carolina English Teacher. 
Afterreminding the reader that ordinary win- 
dow shades will often darken a room enough 
to permit usual 16-mm. film projection, 
McIntyre demonstrates that most class- 
rooms can be furnished with darkening 
shades for as little as $30.00 per room. 
An even more economical method is to 
use portable folding shades, which can be 
moved from room to room in a matter of 
minutes. 


WHAT A LARGE NUMBER OF SEC- 
ondary schools think of the Cooperative 
Achievement Tests is the concern of the 
July Bulletin of the Educational Records 
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Bureau. Based on a survey of member pri- 
vate and public schools, the report reveals 
that general achievement tests are in wider 
use in public schools, whereas the inde- 
pendent schools seem to rely more on sub- 
ject-matter achievement tests as means of 
evaluation. Most schools expressed the de- 
sire for new tests in subject-matter fields 
rather than a new general test. In a poll as 
to the specific fields in which new tests were 
needed, more schools named the English 
test as in need of revision than named any 
other subject test except that in French. 
Many sought revised tests of literature 
comprehension and appreciation as well. 
An overwhelming percentage of both pr- 
vate and public schools indicated an interest 
in tests constructed for the eight-year study 
of the Progressive Education Association. 
Such tests are now in the process of pub- 
lication. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES ON 
Montana public school problems held at the 
state university were remarkable in that, al- 
though only one of the five groups meeting 
was composed of teachers of English, the 
problems of reading were discussed in the 
program of each group. Scheol-board mem- 
bers, administrators, and teachers of all 
subjects and levels attended the sessions. 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
Education reports that 1,741,000 youths be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen are 
not in school. Schools are available to most 
of these. The “‘life-adjustment”’ enthusiasts 
seem to think that offering vocational educa- 
tion is the answer to the problem. How do 
English and social studies fare in vocational 
high schools? How can this be remedied? 


THAT INTEREST IN POETRY IS BE- 
coming more general must be the conviction 
of the editors of Harper's Bazaar. The 
August issue carries am article on “The 
Poets,” by Lloyd Frankenburg, editor of 
the Pleasure Dome anthology and record- 
ings. He emphasizes, of course, the oral na- 
ture of poetry. To teachers the article will 
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be useful chiefly for good pictures of ten of 
the prominent poets of today. 

And the leading article in Flaw for 
August is “Revolution on Campus,” by 
Paul Engle. The poet-novelist-juvenile- 
writer teaches writing at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, one of the few institutions 
where one may take a graduate degree in 
that phase of English. He agrees with 
Wallace Stegner (see Stegner’s article in the 
English Journal for January, 1949) that 
young writers are congregating in university 
centers, and adds that more and more of the 
established authors are becoming univer- 
sity teachers. Unlike Stegner, he thinks this 
is almost entirely a gain to literature. 


THE POETRY OF CARL SANDBURG 
is reappraised by Dan G. Hoffman in the 
summer Antioch Review. He states that 
Sandburg still has a following but that it no 
longer numbers many of modern poetry’s 
serious readers. In examining the reasons 
for Sandburg’s present eclipse, Hoffman 
analyzes in particular The People, Yes and 
discusses such questions as the following: Is 
the descent of Sandburg’s reputation caused 
solely by the New Critics’ preference for 
intensity, form, and intellectualized con- 
tent? Why is it that, while everyone con- 
cedes him to be a pioneer in communal ex- 
pression, so few have followed his lead with 
any success? Is the program to which he 
has dedicated his career as a poet an im- 
possible basis for art? Hoffman finds that 
there is more form in Sandburg’s verse than 
meets the eye but that his art has two 
endemic weaknesses: his poetic language 
and his social thinking. The ultimate dis- 
tinction between poetic and prosaic diction, 
Hoffman remarks, is one of intensity, and it 
is here that Sandburg fails. “His ‘people’ 
are a hive of bees who hum snatches of 
human speech.”’ He has tried to record the 
emotions of a society instead of an indi- 
vidual and “the people” remain a “faceless 
abstraction.” Nevertheless, he thinks, The 
People, Yes “billows with an imagination 
widely informed and widely curious which 


gives it a life within itself,” and in this is 
Sandburg’s strength. Although in presenting 
collective emotions divorced from individual 
consciousness Sandburg may have set him- 
self an impossible task, Hoffman concludes 
that he still has much to teach today’s poets 
“‘of the imaginative possession of the Ameri- 
can past” and ‘‘of the sensitive observation 
of the American scene today.” 


THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA IS CELE- 
brating the centenary of its founding. As 
part of the observance it commissioned an 
American Negro poet, M. B. Tolson, to write 
an ode. This turns out to be English Pin- 
daric but has much greater vitality than 
most official odes. In fact, it is exciting. A 
portion of it is published in the July Poetry, 
and the whole will shortly be issued by the 
Decker Press under the title “Libretto for 
the Republic of Liberia.” 


THE WORDSWORTH CENTENARY 
has produced a considerable crop of critical 
exegeses. Two very dissimilar articles appear 
in the summer Kenyon Review, where Lionel 
Trilling discusses “Wordsworth and the 
Iron Time” and John Crowe Ransom 
“William Wordsworth: Notes toward an 
Understanding of Poetry.” (In the autumn, 
Herbert Read is scheduled to contribute an 
essay on ‘Wordsworth’s Philosophical 
Faith.”) Ransom discusses Wordworth’s 
innovations in theory and illustrates by 
analyzing a number of the poems. Trilling 
is concerned with the reasons for the con- 
temporary opinion of Wordsworth and with 
determining how far these are justified. He 
remarks that neither the literary man out- 
side the university nor the ordinary reader 
today thinks of Wordsworth as important. 
The predilection which makes it impossible 
for most readers to accept Wordsworth he 
finds to be “the predilection for the power- 
ful, the fierce, the assertive, the personally 
heroic.” This is not a new inclination of 
man! Actually, as he points out, Words- 
worth was a founding father of the move- 
ment toward a secular exploration of the 
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spirit, and “he initiated the attack on the 
problem which has involved the energies of 
modern literature, the problem of affectless- 
ness, of loss of feeling and of humanness, 
under which we subsume all the details of 
our modern spiritual plight.” 


A. M. KLEIN CONTRIBUTES AN 
interesting study of the technique of James 
Joyce to the spring issue of Accent. His 
essay, entitled “The Black Panther,” is 
limited to the first chapter of Ulysses, 
through the subterranean references of 
which he takes us to show that its basic 
structure is that of the Ordinary and Proper 
of the mass and that Joyce observes the 
order of the mass with precision and in se- 
quence. It is also a study of Joyce’s images, 
one of which, the black panther, Klein 
identifies (as the old bestiaries have it) as a 
symbol of Christ. 


“THE PEDAGOGICAL PRESS IN GER- 
many” is described in the summer Delta 
Kappa Gamma Bulletin by Andreas Voel- 
ker, editor of Die pddagogischen Arbeits- 
bldtter, the largest periodical of this type 
(circulation 12,000), published at Stuttgart 
by the Education Service Center and dis- 
tributed to schools and teachers with- 
out cost. He reports that, as the four 
occupying forces--The United States, Eng- 
land, France, and Russia~—each have a 
specific educational program, the profes- 
sional publications reflect the tendencies of 
their particular sector. In the American and 
British zones the press is much less re- 
stricted than in the French and Russian. 
In the Russian zone there is only one maga- 
zine for each different type of school, and 
this is published by the state-owned publish- 
ing house and expresses the official tenden- 
cies in the educational field; officially the 
people are not permitted to read any of the 
sixty-four educational magazines published 
in the western zone. Teacher associations 
have begun anew; there are fourteen in the 
western zone, and eight of them issue a 
newspaper. In the Russian zone all teachers 
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are organized into one association with one 
journal. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
recently polled two hundred teachers, li- 
brarians, editors, and booksellers, asking 
them to name the ten classics “which have 
bored the most people the most.” The ten 
“winning” books were Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, Melville’s Moby Dick, Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, Richard- 
son’s Pamela, Eliot’s Silas Marner, Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, and 
Goethe’s Faust. Since all these are still re- 
quired reading for a good many students, 
the judgments thus rendered might well 
raise a few questions in the minds of cur- 
riculum-makers. 


PRESS AND FILM SUBSIDIES TOTAL- 
ing more than $600,000 are reported by 
the press to have been paid under the Mar- 
shall Plan to American newspaper, maga- 
zine, and book publishers and motion- 
picture exporters to help them sell their 
products overseas to show Europe “the 
American way of life.”” Topping the list are 
reported payments to the Motion Picture 
Exporters Association of $214,625; to 
Reader’s Digest, $112,063; to Time, Inc., 
$110,987; to the New York Herald 
Tribune, $61,000; to Pocketbooks, Inc., 
$30,524. Although more than twenty 
other payments are also listed, the above 
gives a fair indication of what we are send- 
ing overseas to represent us. 


SCENE, A NEW PICTORIAL MAGA- 
zine, already advertises itself as the only 
nation-wide Japanese-American magazine, 
with subscribers in forty-three states, 
Hawaii, Canada, South America, Japan, 
and Alaska. The July issue contains 122 
pictures and news reports (58 pages in 
English) of Japanese-American activities. 
Published monthly by the Chicago Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 2611 South , Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago 16; price, $2.00 a year. 
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EIGHT UNCOLLECTED TALES OF 
HENRY JAMES. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by EpNA Kenton. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. $4.25. 


Written in the early period of James’s career 
as a story-writer. A wide range of subject 
matter. Bibliographical note precedes each 
story. Illuminating introduction. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
OF 1950. Edited by Marrua Forey. 
Houghton. $3.75. 


A cross-section of American writing by au- 
thors old and new. Short stories usually indicate 
the trend that the near future will produce in 
literature. This collection is remarkable for the 
number upon childhood experiences. 
Three-fourths of the writers are men; many are 
young. Interesting Foreword, with comments 
upon the first annual collection as chosen by 
O’Brien in 


based 


COLLECTED STORIES OF 
FAULKNER. By 
Random. $4.75. 


WILLIAM 
FAULKNER. 


Forty-two short stories, seventeen of which 
have not been published in book form before. 
Grouped as “The Country,” “The Village,” 
“The Wilderness,” “The Wasteland,” “The 
Middle Ground,” “Beyond.” Good print. 


MAUGHAMIANA: THE WRITINGS OF W. 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Edited by Ray- 
moND TOOLe Storr. Introduction by GLEN- 
way Westcott. Doubleday. $3.00. 

The Painted Veil, “Rain,” “Christmas Holi- 
day,” The Summing Up, short stories, and 
three plays. A one-volume bargain. 


THE BEAUTIFUL VISIT. By Exvtzaspetu 
Janet Howarp. Random. $3.00. 
Life in England, 1913-18. The sensitive, un- 
sophisticated young daughter of an unsuccess- 


Fiction, Poetry, and Drama 


Books 


ful composer is invited by a more fortunate 
family to spend Christmas in their happy, 
bustling country home. This experience en- 
courages her to try to develop her own life. 
War and love come to her. Quite English. It has 
charm but is uneven. 


A TABLE NEAR THE BAND. By A. A. 
MILNE. Dutton. $3.00. 


Thirteen short stories, varied and effective. 
William Rose Benét said of Milne: “An honest 
man who has always written what he wanted to 
write.”” Entertaining. 


STREET OF KNIVES. By Hares. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 


The chief character of this novel is Aaron 
Burr, whom we remember best as the traitor 
who shot Hamilton in a duel. Another side to 
his character is presented here, as Harris 
stresses a conspiracy in Mexico (1806~7), with 
a plan to build an empire embracing our South- 
west and Mexico. A plausible study of a 
shadowy character, in fair accord with history. 
Interesting. 


THE VELVET GLOVE: A COMEDY IN 
THREE ACTS. By Rosemary Casey. 
French. $2.00. 

A Christopher prize-winning comedy. Back- 
ground, a girls’ convent school. 


COME BACK, LITTLE SHEBA. By WitLLtaM 
IMAGE. Random. $2.50. 
Presented in New York early in 1950. Brooks 
Atkinson says of it: “Straightforward, un- 
hackneyed, terrifyingly true.”” Quite readable. 


THE WISTERIA TREE. By Josuva Locan. 
Random. $2.50. 
Critics see in it a resemblance to Chekhov, 
an analogy between Russia and our Deep 
South. Good. 
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THE ENCHANTED: A COMEDY IN 
THREE ACTS. By Jean Grravpovx. 
Adapted by Mawrice VaLency. Random. 
$2.50. 


Witty, fascinating. 


HOW TO BE DELIRIOUSLY HAPPY (THE 
FOIBLE GOMPKIN METHOD). By Ira 
WattacuH. With illustrations by GrorcEe 
Price. Schuman. $2.50. 


“A guide to make your life fuller, richer, 
fatter, juicier.”” Satire in the nth degree. The 
illustrations are as exuberant as the text. 


MY WORSHIPPING SOUL. By James F. 
Burscu. Exposition Press. $2.00. 


A slender, posthumous volume, mostly of 
philosophical religious verse. 


PATTERNS FOR PASTIME. By Joun B. 
Oppycke (“OLIVER Oppycke’’). Methuen. 
125. 6d. 


Three hundred pages of essays, jingles, 
sketches, and stories—serious and flippant—on 
all sorts of subjects. The materials are from 
American periodicals and the author’s Ameri- 
can books. 


Reprints 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Avs- 
TEN. “Novel Library.” Pantheon. 16 mo. 
Boards. $1.25. 


JANE EYRE. By Bronte. Intro- 
duction by Joe Leg Davis. “Rinehart Edi- 
tions.”’ Rinehart. Paper. $0.75. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By CuristorHer Mar- 
Lowe. Edited by Paut H. Kocner. THE 
WOULD-BE INVALID. By Motttre. 
Translated and edited by Morris Bisnopr. 
Both “Crofts Classics."’ Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Paper. $0.35 each. 


1984. By GrorGe OrweLL. New American 
Library. $0.25. 


KNOCK ON ANY DOOR. By WILLARD Mor- 
LEY. New American Library. $0.50. 

ARCH OF TRIUMPH. By Ericn Maria 
ReMARQUE. New American Library. $0.35. 
WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS. BwcKLin 

Moon. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE. 
MAarQUAND. Bantam. $0.35. 


By Joun P. 


Non fic tion 


THE AMERICAN WRITER AND THE 


EUROPEAN TRADITION. Edited by 
MARGARET Denny and H. 
MAN. University of Minnesota Press. $2.75. 


A series of essays by twelve scholars. 
Originally delivered as lectures. In the editors’ 
Foreword are questions of genuine interest to 
thoughtful readers. The essays fall into three 
groups or themes. What was the American 
writer’s original heritage of European ideas? 
What ideas, moods, or manners in American 
writers were indigenous, or mostly so, to 
America? What has been the influence of 
American letters abroad? Significant view- 
points. 


THE SHAPING SPIRIT: A STUDY OF 


WALLACE STEVENS. By WiutAM VAN. 


O’Connor. Regnery. $2.75. 


“To read Stevens with enjoyment and under- 
standing,” says Mr. O’Connor, “it is necessary 


to perceive that each subject, however com- 
monplace or esoteric, becomes a variation upon 
the all-controlling theme: the role of the human 
imagination.” He considers the relationship of 
imagination and reality the dominant theme in 
Stevens’ poetry. 


COLLECTED IMPRESSIONS. By 

BETH Bowen. k nopf. $3.0. 

A collection of Miss Bowen's own favorites. 
Critical reviews, prefaces, informal essays, and 
descriptive pieces. She discusses Virginia 
Woolf, Fanny Burney, Mark Van Doren, Al- 
dous Huxley, Anthony Trollope, Flaubert, and 
others. There are essays on Irish life and notes 
on writing a novel. Written during the 1930's 
and later. As always, her writing has distinc- 
tion. 

THE LIFE OF POETRY. By Muvuriet Rvukey- 
ser. Current Books, Inc. $3.00. 


Four chapters: ‘““The Resistances,” “Back- 
ground and Sources,” “Uses of Poetry,” and 


Eiza- 
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“Life of Poetry.” As a poet and poetry-lover, 
the author makes a plea for “the communica- 
tion of feeling” and “enlightened enjoyment” in 
the writing and reading of poetry. 


CHAUCER AND THE CANTERBURY 
TALES. By WITHERLE LAWRENCE. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


Professor Lawrence is a scholar and teacher 
who loves Chaucer and wants his readers to. 
His method, therefore, is to set his sights on 
the Canterbury Tales as living literature, to 
stress the structure and design of the poem as 
a whole, and to subordinate the apparatus of 
scholarship. The result is a book which is both 
sound and yet easy for the general reader to 
follow, but, since it embodies considerable re- 
search material not hitherto printed, it will also 
interest the specialist. 


THE POET WORDSWORTH. By HE LEN 
Darsisuire. (Clark Lectures, Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 1049.) Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. 182. 


A critical study of the poems written by 
Wordsworth between 1798 and 1808—the 
Lyrical Ballads and Poems of 1807 and The 
Prelude—the work upon which, Miss Darbi- 
shire believes, his claim to the title of great poet 
rests. 


THE ART OF T. S. ELIOT. By HeEven 
GARDNER. Dutton. Pp. 185. $3.00. 


The outgrowth of a series of Oxford Univer- 
sity lectures. Miss Gardner discusses chiefly the 
later works, taking up where F. O. Matthies- 
sen left off in The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. 
Close reading of the poetry, fortified by refer- 
ence to Eliot’s own critical writing. 


SPRINGTIME IN PARTS. By Pavt. 
Random. $3.50. 


Many readers will remember The Last Time 
I Saw Paris. After ten years Paul again visited 
Paris-—‘‘resurrected Paris bathed in sunshine.” 
He found some of his old friends, although 
many were missing. But Paul and many of the 
people among whom he lived are hopeful. The 
reader shares that hope. Good. 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR. By Louise A. 
STINETORF. Westminster. $3.00. 


Written by a missionary in the first person, 
though these are not, in a sense, her own expe- 


riences. A story of a medical missionary’s 
twenty-five years in the Congo. It is a fresh, 
moving story with amusing, hair-raising, sym- 
pathetic jungle episodes and experiences. How- 
ever, the missionary’s own trials and accom- 
plishments are overstressed. The reader would 
welcome more information about the people. 
Good. August Literary Guild selection. 


ELEPHANT BILL. By Lr. Cov. J. H. Wi1- 
LiaMS. Doubleday. $3.00. 


The author worked with elephants in Burma 
for twenty-two years. This is an account of 
how they were used in World War II, for work 
that men and machines could not do. Photo- 
graphs and end-maps. Portions ran in the New 
Yorker. Very entertaining, instructive. 


INTERVIEW WITH INDIA. By Joun 
FREDERICK NUEHL. John Day. $3.00. 


A fascinating, timely book about a country 
much in our minds. A view of the people from 
all walks of life. 


A CENTURY OF IRON AND MEN. By 
HARLAN Hatcuer. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
Fourth volume in a series relating and 

picturing the drama of the development of the 

Northwest: The Great Lakes, Lake Erie, West- 

ern Reserve. Just one hundred years ago an ore 

expert discovered in the Upper Peninsula of 

Michigan a mountain of magnetic ore. This is a 

magnificent pageant of the development of the 

region—a story of a nation and an era. Maps 
and illustrations. Absorbing Americana. 


A TEXAS COWBOY. By Cuartes A. Sir- 
INGO. Introduction by J. Frank Doste. [I- 
lustrations by Tom Lea. Sloan. $3.00. 


The first cowboy to publish an authentic 
autobiography. Various editions and a huge 
sale in his day. The edition published in 1885 
is here reissued. In line with the interest in 
dime hunts. The Old West lives again. 


THE LIFE OF SCIENCE: ESSAYS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By 
GEORGE SARTON. Schuman. $3.50. 


Essays written during a period of thirty 
years. They explain the purpose, scope, and 
methods of the history of science in terms easy 
to grasp. The guiding principle is the idea that 
“science can rightly be called ‘the domain of 
reason.’ 


Pa 
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ON BEING HUMAN. By Asuuzy Montacv. 
Schuman. $1.95. 


“Co-operation, not conflict, is the natural 
law of life.” The greatest problem confronting 
the modern mind, says Dr. Montagu, is the 
problem of human relations—man’s relations 
to his fellows and to himself. He attacks the 
theory that war is natural, competition neces- 
sary. Clear, definite, thought-provoking. Easy 
to read and comprehend. 


BE YOUR REAL SELF. By Dr. Davi 
HAROLD Frvx. Schuster. $2.95. 


Dr. Fink, author of Release from Nervous 
Tension, is a practicing neuropsychiatrist. He 
stresses the physical and mental effects of the 
pressures under which we live today and advises 
relaxation to release tension. He writes in an 
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easy, simple manner, with case histories. Good 
advice; relaxing to read. 


HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR NERVES. By 
Dr. WaALTeR Atvarez. Wilcox, Follett. 
Paper. $0.50. 


The effect of high-tension living upon mod- 
ern lives. How to direct this energy toward 
creative good. Thirty-two pages. Wise and 
helpful advice. 


Reprints 
BOLD NEW PROGRAM. By Wittarp R. 


Espy. Bantam. $0.25. 


NEW HANDBOOK OF THE HEAVENS. 
By Hupert J. Bernaarp, Dororny A. 
Bennett, and HucGa S. Rice. New Ameri- 
can Library. $0.35. 


Profession al 


The Stage and the School. By KATHARINE 
ANNE OMMANNEY and Pierce C. Om- 
MANNEY. 2d rev. ed. Harper. $2.40. 


One of the earliest books of its kind on its 
first appearance in 1932, this is still one of 
the best, in its third edition. Miss Omman- 
ney is here joined by her nephew as co- 
author, and between them they have pro- 
duced a book with nearly everything in it 
that the teacher of a course in dramatics 
could possibly want. The writing is lively 
and the ideas sensible and expressive of the 
best in current practice. There are exercises 
in abundance. Appendixes contain remark- 
ably full and wisely selected lists of plays for 
production and study. The book is planned 
to meet the needs of a two-year course; 
shorter courses would follow the earlier 
chapters, using the rest for reference. 

Indeed, in its nearly six hundred pages, 
this volume, it might be alleged, actually 
offers more than could reasonably be wished. 
It is really encyclopedic and, like most en- 
cyclopedias, is necessarily rather curt in its 
treatment of some topics, e.g., radio, tele- 
vision, playwriting. Few schools offer two 
years of theater work; for the others, a 
briefer edition of this book, containing 


chapters i-x and xiii-xvi, would be fully 
adequate. 
BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


Crayton Hicu Scuoor 
CLA¥YTON, Missouri 


Classroom Techniques in Improving Reading. 
Compiled and edited by Wituam S. 
Gray. “Supplementary Educational 
Monographs,” No. 69. University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. $2.75. 


Developed in a philosophical and psycho- 
logical setting of teaching and learning, this 
report of the proceedings of the Eleventh 
Annual Conference on Reading at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago provides the reader with 
resources centered in classroom situations 
and problems. Presentation of basic issues, 
guiding principles, and pertinent and recent 
research is followed by specific discussion 
of the ways in which such general issues and 
findings may be applied at various grade 
levels. Emphasis on classroom techniques 
makes the book welcome to those searching 
for clarification of ways of improving abili- 
ties in the secondary school. Derived from 
conference presentations, the material tends 
in some areas to be oversimplified ; but fresh- 
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ness and directness of style make it good 
reading. 

Teachers will enjoy the discussion of 
techniques in teaching various kinds of 
materials: great stories, factual material, 
classics, and poetry. Marvin L. Berg states 
admirably the use of reading as a tool in 
problem-solving. Reading as resource in per- 
sonal development is illustrated with special 
skill by Eleanor A. Davis. 

Concrete suggestions of how reading abil- 
ity may be stepped up to aid intellectual 
independence, social sensitivity, and ma- 
ture judgment are made by Lois Anne Dilley 
and Luella B. Cook, whose analysis of the 
five common failures of adults in the use of 
words holds valuable clues to word study in 
high schools. 

Of special note are the analyses of slow 
learners and their reading problems made by 
Samuel A. Kirk and by Glenn M. Blair. The 
book also tells of the work of the Reading 
Clinic at the University of Chicago and of 
the Bureau of Child Study in that city. 

Characteristics of superior learners are 
ably identified by Harry J. Baker. Frances 
Hunter Ferrell illustrates ways in which 
young people of superior ability may be 
helped to grow in “evaluating, judging, 
imagining, and problem solving.” 

Following a presentation of the ways in 
which classrooms and school libraries can 
work together to provide reading materials 
for classroom use—-Margaret R. Greer’s 
practical and creative narrative is recom- 
mended reading--the report evaluates the 
teaching of reading and the interpretation of 
the reading program to the public. 

Space prevents both identification of 
other able authors represented in the volume 
and mention of the discussions of techniques 
employed in teaching reading at the elemen- 
tary-school level, an area of growing im- 
portance to secondary-school teachers. 

PRUDENCE BosTWIck 
Denver, COLORADO 


GUIDES FORORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
MUNICATION IN KANSAS SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. Issued by Ape. F. 
LHROCKMORTON, State Superintendent of 
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Public Instruction, Topeka. Paper. Pp. 260. 
(Offset) 

A workshop of Kansas teachers prepared this 
volume of suggestions for motivating, assigning, 
and criticizing oral and written work. Presenta- 
tion of the techniques needed is noted in appro- 
priate places, but the actual presentation is left 
to textbooks. Modern in point of view; practical 
in detail. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIETY. By 
CHARLES A. SrepMANN. Oxford. $4.75. 
Professor Siepmann deals chiefly with the 

social effect of these mass media, though he 
assumes that aesthetically better programs are 
more desirable. He presents all the facts con- 
cerning the advertisers’ control of programs and 
the difficulties of changing this, without telling 
the reader what conclusion to reach. Informa- 
tion and open-minded discussion, not propa- 
ganda. 


WITH FOCUS ON HUMAN RELATIONS: 
A STORY OF AN EIGHTH GRADE. 
American Council on Education. Pp. 227. 
$2.50. 

A formerly routine classroom teacher tells 
of her experiences in adopting social aims and 
procedures. Her fears and failures are recorded, 
along with her satisfying successes. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING CON- 
FERENCE, FIFTEENTH YEARBOOK. 
Claremont College Curriculum Laboratory. 
Paper. Pp. 146. 

In the eleven major papers here presented, 
the conference theme, “Developing Personal 
and Group Relationships through Reading,”’ is 
followed more closely than convention themes 
usually are. 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA, 1950 EDITION. 
Cooperative Study of Secondary-School 
Standards. Washington 6, D.C. 

A tool for self-evaluation by any secondary 
school. It consists of check lists of supposedly 
desirable characteristics, evaluative questions, 
and a manual of general advice about the use of 
these. The first sections deal with the school as 
a whole, Section Ds with English. The material 
of the book is available in separate sections, so 
that an English department can evaluate itself 
(perhaps less accurately) even if the whole 
school does not participate. There is much to 
gain and little chance of loss through the ap- 
plication of these measures, compiled with the 
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co-operation of hundreds of administrators and 
teachers. Most principals approve the book, and 
a great many schools have used the 1940 
edition. 


GUIDE TO LIFE AND LITERATURE OF 
THE SOUTHWEST. By J. Frank Dose. 
Southern Methodist University Press. Paper. 
Pp. 111. $1.50. 


Note the word “life,” given preference in the 
title. An unconventionally arranged bibliog- 
raphy, with unconventional, personal introduc- 
tions to the sections. Strong on characters and 
customs, weak on politics and business. Reissue. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by C. B. Tinker and 
H. F. Lowry. “Oxford Standard Editions.” 
Oxford. Pp. xxxii+ 509. $2.50. 


The distinguished editors have used the text 
and order of the last edition edited by Arnold. 
They have added a few poems not in that edi- 
tion and Arnold’s prefaces of 1853 and 1854. 
The print is not large, but it is clear and well 
leaded, and the binding is excellent. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
By Moses Hapas. Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 327. $4.25. 

In this volume Professor Hadas covers the 
entire literature of the ancient Greeks—from 
its beginnings to the fifth century a.p., from 
Homer to Lucian. To make the book both use- 
ful and inclusive, he treats some of the lesser- 
known writers more fully than those concerning 
whom much has already been written, and for 
the nonspecialist reader he includes brief out- 
lines of certain of the longer works. Biblio- 
graphical notes for each chapter are appended. 
An excellent reference book for the English 
teacher’s library. 


I SELL WHAT I WRITE. By Arcuer. 
Frederick Fell. Pp. 220. $2.50. 


A successful free-lance magazine writer gives 
counsel to the would-be writer by describing 
case histories of one hundred of his own works, 
both fiction and nonfiction, including their con- 
ception, execution, and selling, as well as a 
variety of other laboratory details. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSONAL- 
ITY BY READING. By Francis Beav- 
CHESNE THORNTON. Bruce. Pp. 241. $2.50. 


part 
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A lively book by a buoyant author who firm- 
ly believes that “reading is a form of living” and 
who enthusiastically evangelizes upon the de- 
lights of literacy. Each chapter contains a 
popular discussion of a type of writing he thinks 
may stimulate the timid person, and forty 
pages of Appendix provide a useful reading list. 


DISCUSSION IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. By 
James H. McBurney and Kenneru G, 
Hance. Harper. Pp. 432. $3.00. 


A completely reoganized and revised edition 
of Principles and Methods of Discussion, a 
pioneer text and orderly analysis of the discus- 
sion process. 


Reprints 


THE PERMA RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
By Lancrorp Reep. Perma Books. Garden 
City. $0.35. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT. By Donato 
Perma Books. Garden City. 


$0.35. 
Pamphlets 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION FOR JUN- 
IOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Edited by Exsa R. 
BERNER and MaBEL Sacra. American Li- 
brary Association. Pp. 76. $1.75. (Offset.) 


An annotated list, covering all subjects and 
confined to the most important, necessary books. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR RE- 
TARDED READERS, NINTH YEAR. By 
Kremer. THE ONE HUNDRED 
BOOKS MOST ENJOYED BY RETARD- 
ED READERS IN SENIOR HIGH: 
BASED ON REPORTS OF 216 SCHOOLS. 
By JoserH Mersanp. Both from Joseph 
Mersand, Long Island City High School. 
Free to teachers. (Mimeographed.) 


A SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCES ON 
LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION. 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 6. Free. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 


SIX LITTLE PLAYS ON BIG TOPICS. By 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 6, LonG IsLanp CIty 
New York City. Pp. 11. 
Free from Joseph Mersand, at the school. 
(Mimeographed.) 


All on adolescent or education problems. 
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TO CLARIFY OUR PROBLEMS: “A GUIDE 
TO ROLE-PLAYING.” By Cuarre 
and Oscar Tarcov. Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B’rith (Chicago 4, 
Ill.). $0.10. 


Suggested method for group discussion moti- 
vated by role-playing—a technique in which 
individuals act out a situation to be discussed, 
in order to acquire mutually understood points 
of departure. 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED. ¥Education- 
al Policies Commission (Washington 6, 
D.C.). Pp. 88. $0.35. 


The need for providing challenging educa- 
tional fare to the gifted in order that they and 
the world may profit from full use of their 
abilities. General outline of a course of action. 


HELPING THE EDUCATIONALLY 
HANDICAPPED. By Epwarp W. Docu. 
Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press. Pp. 47. 


$0.50. 


A handy compilation of the usual techniques 
used in tutoring the child who is behind in 
his grasp of the tools of learning-——reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, and language 
usage. 


WHY DO BOYS AND GIRLS DROP OUT 
OF SCHOOL, AND WHAT CAN WE DO 
ABOUT IT? “U.S, Office of Education Cir- 
culars,”” No, 269. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 72. $0.35. 


The report of the Work Conference on Life 
Adjustment Education attended by representa- 
tives of cities of more than 200,000 population. 
Contains a number of suggestions aimed at in- 
creasing the school’s holding power by adapt- 
ing curricula to the needs and interests of the 
individual student. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN: HIS ROLE IN THE NEW- 
ARK SCHOOLS. Association of High 
School Department Chairmen (Newark, 
N.J.). Pp. 14. Free upon request to the 
Superintendent of Schools, Newark. 

General enough to be of use to any newly 
appointed department head. 


ADULT EDUCATION: CURRENT TRENDS 
AND PRACTICES. “UNESCO Publica- 
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tions,” No. 636. In United States, Columbia 
University Press. Pp. 148. 


Discussion of the role and functions of adult 
education as well as its forms and developments 
at various institutions throughout the world. 
Emphasizes the importance of adult education 
in establishing world understanding. 


PREJUDICE IN TEXTBOOKS. By Max- 
WELL S. Stewart. “Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets,” No. 160. Public Affairs Committee 
(22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
16). Pp. 31. $0.20. 


A survey of 315 books examined for evi- 
dences of racial and religious prejudice reveals 
that very few display intentional bias but that 
many contribute to prejudice by errors of gen- 
eralization or omission. Positive emphasis is 
needed on such topics as individual dignity, 
civil liberties, and cultural democracy. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS. By RyLanp W. Crary and Joun T. 
Rosinson, National Council for the Social 
Studies, Bull. 24. Pp. 51. $0.25. 


Contains a number of concepts which the 
teacher must strive to instil into his students 
and lists specific activities which may be used 
to reinforce each concept. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF 
CHILDREN’S INVENTIVE COM POSI- 
TIONS. By Stster M. Francis Assist, 
C.S.A., M.A. Catholic University of America 
Press. Pp. 28. 


This summary of a doctoral dissertation 
classifies imaginative stories in five categories of 
excellence: ingenious, common, sensationalistic, 
fantastic, airless, noninventive. It then tries 
to find out what characteristics throw composi- 
tions into these categories. The effect of differ- 
ent assignments, which the author does not 
stress, is the most striking feature of the experi- 
ment. 


APPRAISING AND DEVELOPING READ- 
ING SKILLS and REMEDIAL TECH- 
NIQUES FOR READING DIFFICUL- 
TIES. By Gertrupe Boyp. Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. $0.50 each. 


Two pamphlets of some use in high schools, 
especially junior high schools. 
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Teaching Materials 


SHORT STORIES FOR OUR TIMES. 
By Stmon CertNeR and Georce H. 
Henry. Houghton. Pp. 470. $1.96. 


I have enjoyed Certner and Henry’s 
Short Stories for Our Times. The stories, se- 
lected, according to the editors, for “enter- 
tainment value, applicability [{i.e., concern 
with conflicts that have meaning for the 
high-school boy or girl], and discussibility,” 
have, therefore, for me achieved success on 
point one. I liked not only those stories I had 
read before, such as “Split Cherry Tree” and 
“Sheener,’”’ but also those I had not— 
“Leiningen and the Ants,” ‘“‘The Heart Be- 
ing Perished,”’ etc. 

These stories would serve well for tenth 
grade, or for any year as models for creative 
writing. The latter use, though, is not the 
primary purpose of the editors. They feel 
that the stories will contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problems of adolescence. And, in 
measure, so do I. Literature is not a specific, 
like penicillin. Reading ‘Tonight Will Be 
Different” will not transform a teen-age girl 
from a wallflower to the life of the party. 
But it should show her that her problem of 
unpopularity is not unique. It may lead her 
to discuss her problem with people compe- 
tent to give advice. Or it may show her cer- 
tain modes of conduct for certain situations. 
Certainly, we must do more to justify our 
teaching of literature than just to see in it a 
worthy use of leisure time or an appreciation 
of the beautiful. 

To insure intelligent discussion of these 
problems the editors provide thought- 
provoking ‘‘Before-You-Read’’ questions. 
These incidentally solve the instructor’s 
problem of providing essay topics. More 
specific questions come at the close of each 
story, along with a vocabulary exercise and 
an analysis of the short-story technique at 


the close of the book, all of which would be 
helpful to the hard-pressed-for-time teacher. 


M. Potrer 


Evanston (ILLrNots) 
Townsuip ScHoo. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION. By J. C. Tress- 
LER. 5th ed. Heath. Course One: pp. 408, 
$2.12; Course Two: pp. 499, $2.12; Course 
Three: pp. 498, $2.20; Course Four: pp. 
500, $2.20. 


In the fifth edition of English in Action, 
Courses One, Two, Three, and Four, Mr. 
Tressler has shown thoroughness, range, and 
understanding of the ramifications in the 
teaching of composition and grammar. Each 
book is divided into two sections: “Lan- 
guage Activites’’—-speaking, writing, read- 
ing, and listening—-which occupies slightly 
more than half of each book, and ““A Hand- 
book of Grammar and Usage.” 

The “Language Activities” sections ap- 
peal to current pupil interest—aviation, tel- 
evision, radio, movies, sports, natural sci- 
ence, farming, social studies, and famous 
Americans. In each course is an excellent 
and much-needed chapter to train pupils to 
produce English sounds accurately, to pro- 
nounce words correctly, to use _the voice ef- 
fectively, and to meet common speech situa- 
tions easily. 

In Course One the chapter on “Learning 
by Observing” should be in every textbook. 
All experienced teachers have been met with 
the question, “What shall I write about?” 
With well-pointed cartoons, comments, and 
questions, this chapter arouses the interest 
of the pupil and leads him on a voyage of 
discovery, the exploration of his own mind. 
It shows him how to use what he has expe- 
rienced and learned. The section on “How 
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To Study” might have been expanded, as 
the gap between the eighth and ninth grades 
is very wide. The first course emphasizes the 
need for the pupil to be articulate and word- 
conscious and to express clearly and correct- 
ly what he has to say. 

In Course Two there is increased stress on 
what to say and on planning how to say it. 
In this day of propaganda and vivid radio 
blurbs, the chapter on “Thinking and Dis- 
cussing” is both timely and pointed. The 
headings are ‘Obstacles to Clear Thinking,” 
under which are listed fatigue, mental lazi- 
ness, preconceived opinions, prejudice, self- 
justification, superstitions, and emotion, 
and “Common Errors in Thinking,” under 
which are insufficient facts, untrustworthy 
evidence, mistaking the cause, false analogy, 
and ignoring important facts of the real 
question. 

In Course Three there is excellent material 
on “Reading Magazines and Books for En- 
joyment and Profit” and a very competent 
chapter on “Listening,” with a discussion of 
the different kinds of listening and the de- 
grees of difficulty. 

In Course Four the chapter on “Studying 
and Taking Examinations” is excellent, but 
it is needed before the senior year—espe- 
cially when one considers that there are 
many high schools where fourth-year Eng- 
lish is elective. In this course there is a chap- 
ter on poetry which seems superfluous, as it 
is unable to deal adequately with the sub- 
ject and is not needed to supplement a text- 
book on poetry. The work on “Business 
English” in each course gives the pupil the 
proactical information he needs in his daily 
living. 

The grammar and usage sections in each 
course live up to Mr. Tressler’s long and 
well-deserved reputation for ‘completeness 
and accuracy. The grammar is functional 
and is presented in an interesting manner. It 
is there for only one purpose—to help the 
pupil speak and write correctly and effec- 
tively. Each book is complete and adequate 
in itself, but the continuity from one book 
to another is carefully planned. The car- 
toons are lively and clarify fundamental 


points of grammar and usage which might 
otherwise be missed. 

I do not like the diagramming of sen- 
tences, which would, as far as I am con- 
cerned, be better left out. I fear that some 
teachers, seeing this rather old-fashioned 
method of teaching grammar, are likely to 
forget that the books are really aiming at 
functional teaching. 

Each course has a section on spelling, 
which is excellent; but, with poor spelling 
one of the prevailing weaknesses of pupils all 
over the country, some of the space devoted 
to diagramming could have been more prof- 
itably applied to correcting even more spell- 
ing errors. The chapter in Course Three on 
“How To Prepare a Manuscript” meets the 
felt need of every English teacher. 

Although, ideally, these courses should be 
used in sequence throughout the four years 
of high school, they have been planned so 
that they may be used individually with 
success. One could never go far wrong in 
choosing a course or courses which have 
been as carefully prepared and edited as 
these by Mr. Tressler. 


Frances L. HvESTON 


Deerinc Hicu ScHOOL 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


SILAS MARNER. By Georce 
Adapted by LAMBERT GREENAWALT and 
Grace A. BENSCOTER. Pp. 296. $1.52. 
Subtle philosophical passages are deleted, 

but not essential author’s commentary on 

characters and incidents. Some sentences 
and paragraphs are divided, and the most 
difficult words replaced. Dialect is retained. 

Visual and mental readability is good. 


COMPOSITION AND PRACTICE IN 
ENGLISH, Book I. By Ruta TEUSCHER. 
Paper. Pp. 250. $0.80. 

A revised edition of a seventh-grade book. 
Many of the usage exercises are interesting 
stories or articles. Actual composition work 
is concentrated in the last six chapters 


(56 pp-). 
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TEACHING 


DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER ENG- 
LISH. By Epwarp HARLAN WEBSTER 
and KenNeTH STRATTON. New ed. World 
Book Co. Pp. 454. $1.84. 


Primarily an oral practice book, as the 
original twenty years ago was, but also a 
handbook. Admittedly, its standards of 
usage are somewhat conservative. 


PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. By 
MARION GALLUPP Dennis. Roswell (New 
Mexico) High School: The Author. Single 
copy $0.35. Set of ten (for whole cast) 
$2.00. (Mimeographed.) 


Dramatization of nominations, simple 
motions, amendments, postponing, laying 
on table, closing debate, and making a point 
of order. Different casts may be used for 
each of the five parts. 


SENIOR MANUAL FOR GROUP LEADER- 
SHIP. Rev. ed. By O. Garrretp JonEs. 
Appleton. Pp. 133+xxvi. $2.25. 

A book of parliamentary procedure in which 
the rules are stated and then dramatized. An 
ingenious simultaneous display of the possible 
types of motions in the order of their prece- 
dence, with full explanation immediately avail- 
able, is bound into the middle of the book. 
Would that most chairmen knew one-tenth of 
this! 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL— 
1950. Edited by E. V. McLoveutin. Gro- 
lier Society. $7.50. 

In commemoration of the mid-century and 
fortieth anniversary of The Book of Knowledge. 
It presents the ideas of over a hundred repre- 
sentative men and women of the day. The arti- 
cles range from allergies to World Series. Richly 
illustrated. For the general library. 


HAMMOND’S COMPLETE WORLD AT- 
LAS. C.S. Hammond & Co. 


Large, detailed, colored maps; some also in 
black and white—of individual states, prov- 
inces of Canada, foreign countries, and. conti- 
nents. Index, tables, statistics, mileages of air- 
ways, railroads, and highways. Very compre- 
hensive. Pp. 375. About 7” < 10”. 


MATERIALS 


THE STORY OF OUR TIME: ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA YEARBOOK OF 1950. Editor-in- 
chief, E. V. McLouGutrn. Grolier Society. 
$10.00. 

Contains 124 chapters written by 105 au- 
thorities, more than 450 maps, photos, dia- 
grams, cartoons, etc., topically arranged and 
indexed. Social and economic progress, na- 
tional and international affairs, education, arts, 
industry, and science, all are covered. For any 
library. Pp. 432. About 7” X 10”. 
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A LEARNER'S DICTIONARY OF CUR- 
RENT ENGLISH. By A. S. Hornsy, E. V. 
GaTenBY, and H. WAKEFIELD. Oxford. Pp. 
1,527. $4.25. 

Especially compiled to meet the needs of 
foreign students of English with particular em- 
phasis on information concerning idioms and 
syntax. Words included are those the foreign 
student is likely to meet in his studies up to the 
time he enters a university. Definitions made 
as simple as possible. Pronunciation shown by 
means of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
1,406 illustrations. Offset from the original edi- 
tion, which was published by the Institute for 
Research in English Teaching, Tokyo, 1942. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLISH FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS. By HuGu Wat- 
POLE. University of Chicago Press. Paper. 
Pp. 59. $1.00. (Offset.) 

A manual for the use of adults well edu- 
cated in another language. Based upon the 
author’s work with such students in Inter- 
national House, University of Chicago. 


KNOW YOUR SHAKESPEARE. By Joun 
CALVIN MetTcALP. Heath. Pp. 244. $2.00. 


An attractively written treatment in 
which the historical element is very strong. 
Not an attempt to produce new facts but to 
view Shakespeare in the light of contempo- 
rary scholarship. Suitable for high-school 
seniors, junior college students, or high- 
school graduates pursuing serious reading. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS WANT. By James 
C. Worthy. “Life Adjustment Booklets.” 


Science Research Associates. Pp. 48. 
$0.60. 
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My dime against your penny— 


that you will like Margaret Skinner’s 
Cumulative Reading Record. You 
write a penny postcard; I spend a dime 
sending you a sample. I have sold more 


than 500,000 copies just by sample. 


Lighten your work! 
Guide students better! 


Bore them less! 


Costs each student a nickel 


211 WEST 68tn STREET CHICAGO 21 
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Attend the 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


MILWAUKEE, NOVEMBER 23-25 


Hear inspiring addresses by 


President Mark Neville 
Past President Max J. Herzberg 
Past President Dora V. Smith 


—all taking new lines 


Dinner and luncheon speakers 


Pulitzer Prize Winner Peter Viereck; Katherine 
Anne Porter, author of ‘Flowering Judas," 
‘Pale Horse Pale Rider,”’ etc.; Folklorists John 
Jacob Niles and son; and John R. Tunis, popu- 
lar writer for both adolescents and adults 


Six large-group meetings and sixteen smaller-group conferences 


Preregister now ($1.00). Order tickets 
for Annual Dinner ($4.00) and Annual 
Luncheon ($3.00). Make checks payable 
to The English Club of Greater Milwau- 
kee, NCTE 1950 Convention. Mail them 
to Miss Esther Krebs, Wauwatosa Senior 
High School, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 


Write Hotel Schroeder for room reservations 
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How you can turn 4 
reading failure into suecess | 
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ch 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY Lewis 3, Mo. 
. Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
1 Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy of 
4 How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit of cor- 
_ rective materials that accompanies it. 
NAME GRADE TAUGHT 
ADDRESS. SCHOOL 
yy 


I is perfectly possible today for every com- 
petent teacher to salvage most of the 
retarded readers in her classes without resort- pe a 


ing to specialists or clinical assistance. se 
Using procedures carefully perfected in clinics tk 

gP y pe 
throughout the country, with materials pre- r By 
pared to accomplish specific remedial 
objectives, you can develop the skills and 
create the attitudes your poor readers need sh ake 


for successful at-grade-level reading achievement. 


Technical Instruction and Materials Kit Free ius 
To assist you in developing a modern and effective program Rib al al 
of remedial reading in your own classroom this year, Webster" 
Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher of 

remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge with: 


KY new professional booklet, jus. 
off the press, How to Increase Reading Skill which 
tells you— 


The causes of reading retardation 
Diagnostic procedures 


Teaching techniques to accomplish specific 
remedial objectives 


Instructions for using specialized remedial 
materials 


KY kit of corrective materials—not 
mere page samples, but a working set sufficiently 
generous to get your program under way. 


There is no failure in school quite so serious as failure in reading. It 
contributes directly to failures in other subjects, to personality malad- 
justments and delinquency The coupon below (or a postal card if 
you prefer not to mutilate your magazine) brings another chance for 
success to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today! 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


& WAGNALIS 


COMPANY 


$4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT'S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
-~for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 £. 24th st. © New York 10, N.Y. 
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— The ifth edition carries 


Tressler’s. ENGLISH 
IN ACTION 


to new levels of teaching achievement* 


Completely in pace with recent changes in the English 
language, in educational aims and methods, and in stu- 
dent interests. 


Perfected by classroom-gleaned suggestions from teach- 
ers throughout the country, who also went over sections 
of the manuscript and contributed models, lists of com- 
mon errors, explanations, and examples. 


In tone and approach thoroughly in the student spirit— 
format, cartoons, and lively writing echo favorite maga- 
zines of high school students; all examples are from stu- 
dent work. 


New chapters on learning by observing, selecting motion 
pictures, radio and television, social conversation, etc. 


In addition, 
the Fifth edition retains the separate language activities and handbook sec- 
tions; stimulates the use of correct, lively, appropriate English in speaking 
and writing; gives solid training in reading, listening, and thinking; offers 
abundant drill for correct habit formation. 


* The English in Action series is now in its 15th million. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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